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Our Opportunity to Serve You 


Has Increased 


The State Board of Education has retained all of our 
publications previously adopted and added to the list the 
Literary World Readers and our new publications, as 
follows: 


BASAL 
Child’s World Series, Primer through Fifth Reader. 
Metcalf’s English Literature. 


Metealf's American Literature. 


OPTIONAL BASAL 


Playmates Primer. 


Graded Classics Readers, First through Fourth. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


Literary World Readers, Sixth and Seventh (First Supplementary). 
Stories of South America, published November, 1922. 

Told in Story, published February, 1923. 

The Young American Citizen, published February, 1923. 
Literature Classics, Graded Classics Series. 


Supplementary to Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh Grades 


STORIES OF SOUTH AMERICA, E. C. Brooks, 80c. 
The book with three distinct uses, supplementary to Reading, Geography and 
History. It makes as great an appeal to the child as the Arabian Nights. 
TOLD IN STORY, American History, Book I, H. J. Eckenrode, 90c. 


A new method in teaching elementary history, presenting our country’s his- 
tory from 1492 to 1815 in a series of pen pictures from the hands of master 
story-writers. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZEN, J. H. Binford, 80c. 


Written for the understanding of the child. Awakens interest and holds at- 
tention through activity and practical application of the text. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of the price. If after five days 
examination you do not wish to keep the book, we will refund your money 
and return postage. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 1458 $3 Richmond, Va. 
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Aldine Reading Method 


BOOKS 


Aldine Primer 


Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 


Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 
Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 


Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work in Story Form 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 


MALDEN. MASSACHUSETTS. writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“Il have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 
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Reading and Study. 


may be divided over one or two school years if desired. 


pages sent on request. 


(When Writing Please Mention “Virginia Journal of Education’) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


JOURNAL OF 


The New International Encyclopedia 
Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. Recommended by the American Library 


Association and approved or adopted in many states. 
Immediate delivery of full sets, charges prepaid. 
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Special arranged Courses of 
Payments 
Free book of sample 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














HOME ECONOMICS 


for the Grades and Junior High Schools 


The 
LATEST, SIMPLEST 
BEST TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


Elementary Home Economics 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 
More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
Project Method 


Published in 1921. Mailing Price, $1.40. 

Adopted as the basal text for INDIANA, 

NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, NORTH CARO- 

LINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, and WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


An institution combining _ technical 
training with military training and dis- 


cipline. 





E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 




















New York University | 
Summer School 


A program uf 240 courses in educational. | 
collegiate, and commercial subjects. The | 
bulletin is ready for distribution, and wil 
be sent upon request. 


Address— 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 
Director of the Summer School 

100 Washington Square East, New York Ci!) 


July 2-August 10 
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University of Virginia Summer Quarter 
First Term, June 18-July 28; Second Term, July 30-September 1 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit for High School 
Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional Certificates. 


Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 


Domestic Economy, Drawing, Economics, Education, 


English, French, Games, Geography, German, 


History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Story Telling, Writing. 


Special courses in Drawing, School Music, Spanish, 


Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, 


Manual Training, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. 


Master’s Degree in three summer quarters, 


A special Course for High School Graduates applying for Certificates. 
A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in Voice, one in 


irgan, one in Piano and Violin. 


A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 


A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with provision 
r directed observation in all grades throughout the term. : 
Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, book- 


eeping, accounting, finance and banking. 


Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions. 


Expenses to Virginia Teachers 


ee a ha Sig ni ew Sab AV pi Deve WSS Avw be ome aa Himea-aes Free 
I indigo a do aw ois Sie ANG O 6 4a s'es $56 3004 SRO 0 OOHRS $ 3.00 
Boom rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room........................ 6.00 each 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated..................... 30.00 
EN tite arin saat Ow tae Saas eae en Sheed eRe eww EAS ORS kee $39.00 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 per week to $10.00. 
The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 
largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 2,523 registered students from thirty-nine 


States and foreign countries, besides several hundred 


visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the 


South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and 


wider social advantages. 


For Detailed Announcement, address 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Dean of Summer Quarter, University, Virginia 

















Summer Quarter 


First term, June 11-July 21; 
second term, July 23-August 31. 








The greatest summer school in the 
South. More than 300 credit courses for 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
others working in the field of education. 
Many academic courses for those who 
wish to do a year’s work in one subject 
or one third of a year’s work in their reg- 
ular subjects. Pre-medical courses given. 
Work counts toward the bachelor’s, mas- 
Write for a 
catalogue now, stating the work that you 


ters, or doctor's degree. 


are most interested in. 


George Peabody College 


For Teachers 


Nashville :: Tennessee 











Asheville Normal and Associated 


Schools 


ORORO) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Sixth Session—June 18-July 27, 1923 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of he 
state summer schools of North Carolina. 

Thirteen hundred twenty-four teachers from twenty-one 
states attended the 1922 summer session. 

The faculty of seventy will inclide teachers from the 
Asheville Normal, heads of departments from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Universities of South Carolina, 
Cincinnati, Tulane, and John B. Stetson, and State Normal 
Colleges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia, Virginia and Trinity 
College and Park College, and heads of departments from a 
number of the leading city public schools. 

One hundred sixty courses are offered for kindergarten, 
primary, grammar grade, and high school teachers, sup“rvisors, 
principals and superintendents. 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers educational 
and recreational opportunities that are unsurpassed. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board 
in private homes is from $8 to $15 per week. Registration fee 
is $10 for three courses. $8 extra for a fourth course. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
the summer. 

Compiete catalog will be ready March first. Write now for 
a copy. 

Om ORO) 


JOHN E. CALFEE, A. M., LL.D., President 
Asheville, N. C. 






































Summer School 


Fredericksburg 
State Normal 


HIGH SPOTS 


A 12 weeks school; spacious grounds; splendid 
grove: cool breezes; elevated on  Marye's 
Heights. Courses to complete elementary cer 
tificate on old six weeks basis: full junior and 
senior normal quarters; courses for renewal of 
certificates; special course in Tests and Meas- 
other professional courses > hew open 
stundard Athletic Field under con 


Wremenhes ¢ 
‘tir theatre: 
struction. 
Observation and Practice Teaching 
School on Grounds 


College credit. Review 


All these courses have 
certificates 


Courses for first and second grade 


also given, 


Summer School Catalog Now Ready 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
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Harrisonburg 
Normal School 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Summer Quarter— 
June 19th to August 31st 


Review courses for first and second 
grade certificates both terms. 

Elementary courses for graduates of 
accredited high schools and holders of 
first grade certificates. 

Regular Normal Professional Courses 
for juniors and seniors. 

Smith-Hughes Home Economics Course 
leading to B. S. degree. 

Completely organized training school 
first term. 

Faculty 40; student body 981, 1922. 

Spend your summer in the mountains 
while studying. 

For further particulars, apply to 








Fredericksburg, Va. 


Radford 
Summer Normal 


The first term opens June 18 and closes 
July 27. The second term opens July 31 
and closes August 3]. 

Courses are offered in both terms for the 
renewal of certificate, review courses for First 
and Second Grade Certificates, and all kinds of 
professional courses for those who began their 
professional work before 1922 and those who 
began their professional work in 1922, or will 
begin work in 1925. Regular 
Normal School courses are also offered, Special 
uttention given to courses for the training of 


professional 


Supervisors, 

Delightful climate, beautiful scenery, unsur- 
passed health conditions, beautiful grounds, and 
excellent meals. Much attention given to Phy- 
sical Edueation and outdoor games and recrea- 
tions, music, and interesting lectures and en- 
tertainments, 

For catalogue giving full information in 

regard to the summer quarter, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
President 


East Radford Virginia 





SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 





College of 
William and Mary 


Feunded 16938 A. D. 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 
Announces Courses 
for 


TEACHERS SUPERVISORS 
PRINCIPALS SUPERINTENDENTS 
and for students preparing 
for 


LAW 
MEDICINE SOCIAL WORK 


BUSINESS ENGINEERING 

During Summer Quarter 1923 
First Term, June 18 to July 27 
Second Term, July 27 to Sept. 4 


Courses tor elementary teachers leading to Elk 


mentary or Normal Professional Certificates; 


Professional Certificates : review courses in Eng 


science for entrance -requirements. 


DEAN K. J. HOKE, Director 

















for high school teachers leading to Collegiate 


lish, algebra, geometry, foreign languages sid 
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A Study in School Publicity 


By GEORGE W. EUTSLER, Charlottesville, Virginia 


iv is the time for all good men to inform 
‘Ives concerning the work of the schools’ 
to be the chronic attitude of the majority 
lucationists. It is an attitude of delusion, 
i-deceit, of rank humbuggery. The burden 
\ling themselves to the public rests squarely 


’ 


he schools. In a democracy a right con- 
of the duty of accounting to the people 
eir stewardship will demand of school of- 
- a careful attempt to put before the public 
omprehensive and attractive way full in- 
tion in regard to the work, conditions, and 

of democracy’s fundamental institution. 
tunately, there are not lacking signs of an 
ening and change of heart. At the outset 
investigation into the subject one becomes 
ious of the accusing fingers of many con- 
irs to current educational literature point- 
. out our deficiencies. The first step toward 
vement is a realization of fault. Thus, the 
ent is made on the authority of a high 
| inspector of Pennsylvania that the unim- 
ce of publicity in the minds of educators 
lected in the fact that less than four years 
wo for a period of a score of years but half a 
articles on the topic were listed in the 
Xeaders’ Guide, and that the accepted texts on 
| administration generally did not mention 
0 great is the change that a bibliography 
issued in the past year lists five dozen articles 
dozen books referring directly to educa- 
‘onal publicity, and the newer administration 

ire giving consideration to it. 

the object of this paper to survey this 


| t 


veld, to summarize the conclusions of the availa- 
‘le expressions of those who are thinking in 
‘erms of wider public knowledge of the schools, 
nd to develop in detail those aspects of the sit- 


uation that most merit the earnest consideration 
of forward-looking school workers. Specifically, 
the main tenets, ranging in application from the 
work of the most humble teacher to that of the 
highest official, may be summarized as follows: 

I. A continuous and diversified campaign of 
school publicity, as opposed to the drive habit 
with its recurring periods of lethargy and bar- 
renness, can and should be part of the program 
of every school and every system. 

Il. This campaign should emphasize the 
worth-while activities and real work of the 
schools to the subordination of the haphazard 
and undesirable exploitation of scholastic frills. 

IIl. The materials and means are at hand, the 
methods easily acquired, by which each teacher 
and official can “make the best of what he has.” 

IV. Simple and practical organization capable 
of wide application to meet varying needs will 
serve to render efficient the effort toward 
publicity. , 

It may not be amiss first to sketch, even 
though roughly, the functions and advantages of 
school publicity, the need for it, and its present 
status, as these are being presented by the pio- 
neers in the field. 

The functions and advantages of publicity are, 
first, to justify the work of the school and its 
expanding program, and to educate the com- 
munity to the utility of the school’s offerings in 


terms of the life-career motives of the pupils; 
second, to build up school spirit, school pride; 
third, to create good-will and increase faith on 
the part of those who support the school and 
whom it exists to serve; fourth, to prepare for 
changes in school policy, which, lacking the sym- 
pathy of the patrons, are impossible of success ; 
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hith, to exercise a stabilizing influence on the 
administration, expressed in settled financial and 
moral backing, as a result of greater confidence. 
It is strange that ideas so widely believed, so 
often repeated, are so little acted upon; as, for 
instance, this: ‘Parents will come to believe 
more strongly in the school as their knowledge 
of its affairs increases.” 

The special needs for publicity, placed in relief 
against the background of the fact that school 
authorities have but scratched the surface of this 
soil they could so fruitfully cultivate, are: First, 
to demonstrate that, where administration is ef- 
ficient, the schools are as good as public support 
The success of every insti- 


permits them to be. 
tution, industrial, political, social, depends upon 
public good-will. Business corporations spend 
vast sums for publicity as a means of securing 
this good-will, though the quality of their pro- 
duct, being easily and satisfactorily compared 
with that of a rival concern, carries vastly more 
weight than in the case of the schools, whose 
efficiency the uninformed public have no means 
of judging. Second, the need is laid bare in the 
recognized fact that the American public, having 
supported its schools for many years with a 
blind, trusting, almost pitiable, confidence has 
reached the limit of that blindness; and any 
further increase in school attendance beyond the 
compulsory age limit, even the ideal of univer- 
sal high school education, depends upon the 
proved adaptability of the school to life needs. 
Third, nothing but public conviction based upon 
full information can secure the increased support 
that extended service requires, if the schools are 
to correct the defects so shamefully revealed dur- 
ing the war, the millions of illiterates and non- 
English-speaking inhabitants, the lack of trained 
technical workers, and the need of Americaniza- 
tion shown by the lack of appreciation of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Fourth, publicity is needed to 
quicken the present awakening to the possibilties 
of democratic government and to realize the 
chiefest of its implications—that its highest duty 
lies in training every individual to develop his 
capacities to the fullest extent. Fifth, the very 
pressing present need of rushing through the 
delaved school improvements and building 
programs calls aloud for widespread informa- 
tion of the condition as a prerequisite of in- 


creased support. 
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The most exhaustive investigation into the 
status of school publicity in its printed phases 
was published in 1921 by Dr. M. G. Neale, pr 
fessor of school administration in the Universit, 
of Missouri. Investigation has brought to light 
no thorough report of publicity aspects other 
than those looking directly to publication, and 
whatever elforts there may be in that direction 
at present depend purely upon the personal equa 
tion except when they are organized for a tem- 
porary campaign. In general practice they are 
as diverse as the individuals in charge of the 
schools. 

Dr. Neale’s book, “School Reports as a Means 
of Securing Additional Support for Education in 
American Cities” traces the origin of the public 
school report “as a direct descendant of the New 
England town meeting.” The reports at first were 
oral, but as early as 1738 a visiting committee in 
Boston made a written report. In 1819 the first 
available printed report was published in Phila- 
delphia. A hundred years elapsed in Massachu- 
setts before the custom of presenting a written 
report became so general as to bring about the 
passage of a law requiring the report to be writ- 
ten, and permitting it to be published by the vote 
of the town. Several reports were actually pub- 
lished in 1839, as Horace Mann stated that “not 
more than a half a dozen were printed” in that 
vear. The reading of the report seems to hav 


occupied a position near the end of the order o1 
business of the meetings, a time when most of 
the voters had gone home. Therefore, with the 
purpose of getting school facts into the hands 
of the people, a law passed in 1859 made com- 
pulsory the printing of the annual report. From 
that day to this but six other states have re 
quired by law the printing of the school report. 
though sixteen others have laws of some sort 0m 
the matter. These generally require the publica 
tion of a financial report, the proceedings of t 
school board, or budget estimates. 

Thirty-three reports were printed in Massachu 
setts in 1840-41, and Horace Mann’s abstract 
them, strangely prophetic of a later and su) 
posedly better day, is as follows: 

“The topics occupying most space relate 10 
condition of schoolhouses, as it regards 
construction, location and appurtenances ; t)' 
versity of class-books; the lamentable 
between the real value of the schools a 


1, 
tne 
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as indicated by the indifference of parents 
cuardians toward them; irregularity and 
iness in the attendance of the scholars; and 
favorable opinions of the committees in re- 
to the measures now in operation to give 
insion and energy to our Common School 
m. . . . Onanother class of subjects,— 
as the benefits to be derived from a more 
| appropriation of money by the towns,— 
ist hundred dollars generally doing as much 
| as the first two or three hundred; the ad- 
ges which might be realized from a judi- 
- classification of the scholars, and, for this 
ose, the establishment of Union Schools, and 
separation of the larger from the smaller 
irs, in all cases where practicable ; the para- 
effect of the private school system upen 
aramount interest of the public schools ; the 
ntages of apparatus and school libraries ; 
superiority of female teaching, for young 
lren, over that of males; the value of 
ugh instruction as contrasted with the 
hfulness and banefulness of that which is 
ficial; the introduction of new modes and 
sses of exciting the interest of children and 
ommunicating knowledge to them; and 
all, the power of a body of well qualified, 
trained teachers, forthwith to lift the entire 
- of the rising generation to a point of intelli- 
e, in manners, in morals, immeasurably 
than that which they now occupy; on 
class of subjects, the reports contain ad- 
ble materials for more than double the 
nt of selections here made.” 
migration of population from New Eng- 
to the Middle West and the spread of New 
nd customs which had given rise to the 
the educational revival of the second 


rter of the century, the activities of early so- 


in promoting free education, the competi- 
vith the reports of private academies, and 
ncouragement of several state boards, in- 
‘| the development of the annual report 
“the typical school publication of America.” 

used not only in reporting the manner of 
mduct of the schools, but as a means of 
ng public sentiment favorable to better 
‘support. It was addressed to the general 

and the ideal of circulation striven for 
‘a copy for every family.” 

the report has now fallen from its high 


estate. Dr. Neale’s questionnaire as to the prac- 
tice followed in the publication of reports elicit- 
ed replies from the superintendents in 242 cities 
scattered over forty states and representing every 
section of the country. The examination of these 
replies and the accompanying material leads to 
the conclusion that “school reports as they are 
published today in American cities do not fur- 
mish the means for an adequate program of 
giving to the great body of citizens the informa- 
tion which they should have as a basis for sup- 
porting school officials.” The facts upon which 
this conclusion is based are: (1) the small per- 
centage of cities publishing reports; (2) the 
limited circulation of the reports—the median 
number of copies was 591, reaching only two 
to thirty per cent of the families; (3) the 
excessive length—the median number of pages 
of 103 reports was 75; (4) the indefinite pur- 
pose of the reports—less than ten per cent set up 
definite problems for solution; (5) the unattrac- 
tive character—only one-third of the reports con- 
tain illustrative material in any form, pictures, 
graphs, cartoons, charts, or maps, and the aver- 
age was eight to each report; (6) the unreadable 
reading matter—its difficult language and masses 
of filler or permanent record material of very 
limited appeal; (7) the poor mechanical make 
up of the report, especially in the use of type 
that is difficult to read and the lack of a table of 
contents or index, or both. Dr. Alexander gives 
a good illustration of the utter unreadability of 
the school report in the confession of 70 per cent 
of a group of members of “two of the most dis 
tinguished organizations” of Boston, one of the 
most enlightened communities in the country, 
that they did not read the school board reports. 
There is, however, a definite field of useful- 
ness for the annual report. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Thorndike many students of educa- 
tion and journals of educational research are de- 
manding that school systems recognize their duty 
to make available for study and investigation 
complete and accurate facts concerning their 
work. It is Dr. F. E. Spaulding who, after 
dchieving a classic in the form of a school re- 
port at Newton in 1913 and later at Minneapolis 
inaugurating the plan of issuing a number of 
timely and interesting school monographs _in- 
stead of the traditional report, now shows the 


way. In his report to the Board of Education of 
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Cleveland for 1917-18 he writes: “The following 
report attempts nothing more than the briefest 
mention, for the sake of record, of the principal 
policies, plans and activities instituted dur- 
ing the school vear 1917-18. 


presentation of these, and many other lesser but 


new 


To make adequate 


Important and interesting new plans and activi- 
ties, would require a ponderous, uninteresting 
and expensive volume that few people would 
read. Instead, it is planned to issue from time to 
time attractive monographs or pamphlets, each 
treating some single phase of the work or policy 
As Dr. Neale remarks, “This 


frankly assumes that the annual re- 


of the schools.” 
ann 
port is not for the general public, that it would 
not be read by the general public and that an 
entirely different kind of publication would be 
necessary in order to put the case of the schools 
before it.” St. Louis announces in the same year 
a similar policy, and it may be confidently ex- 
pected that other systems will adapt their scheme 
of publication to a better means of presenting 
school facts to definitely conceived and larger 
audiences 

Dr. Neale’s questionnaire requested a ranking 
of the relative value of twenty different types of 
school publications “as effective means for reach- 
ing the general public.” The most significant re- 
sult of the replies was the rating of first place 
given to the annual report by 38 of 74 superin- 
tendents replying, and to the campaign bulletin 
by 13 of 17. In general the ratings were given 
only to those types which the several superinten- 
dents were accustomed to issue, and the results 
are certainly open to the suspicion that in the one 
case the report was favored by those who were 
required to publish the annual report and who 
probably issued nothing else; and that in the 
other the campaign bulletin was the choice of 


} 


those who had recently conducted successful 


drives. Many statements on the questionnaire 
urging the value of newspaper and feature arti- 
cles led to a check rating by a group of 106 ac- 
tive educational administrators who were pursu- 
ing courses at Columbia University. Over 53 per 
cent of the entire group ranked the news articles 
first; less than 6 per cent so ranked the annual 
report, and 11 per cent the campaign bulletin. 
Ranked according to the 75 percentile method, 


giving each the position above which it was 


ranked by 75 per cent of the judges, the result 


EDUCATION 
Was: news articles had a rating of position of 
3.2; annual report, 13.8; campaign bulletin, 7.5 
The news articles thus were considered decided] 
the most effective, having more than twice th 
effectiveness of the campaign bulletin; anothe: 
nail was driven into the coffin of the annual 
port to help seal its doom as a method of edu 
bri fly 


cational publicity. It remains to treat 


the comparative values of the news article and 
the campaign bulletin in consideration of the first 
thesis outlined above, the superiority of the con 
tinuous campaign as opposed to the drive. 
Repeated assertions of the need for “keeping 
everlastingly at it” occur in the educational press 
It is not drives and campaigns that are needed 
but a continuous campaign and effort and a pet 
manent publicity organization, says an Educa 
tional Research Bulletin of Ohio State Unive 


sity. Even the drive experts, Alexander and 
Thiesen, in their “Publicity Campaigns for Bette: 
School Support,” say that “continuous gene 
publicity work and special publicity campaig 
critical times are advisable.” They further quot 
approvingly a letter from Supt. Newlon at 
coln, Nebraska: “Of 


must continually carry on the right sort of 


course a_ school system 


icity program. We were able to carry the bonds 
very largely due to the fact that for two vear- 
have kept constantly before the people th 

for a new building. When we finally cane 
the proposition of issuing bonds, a sentiment | 
been built up in the community that was ecsil 
A Vir: 


superintendent wrote on the Neale questionnair 


crystallized into a favorable vote.” 


“The daily press is the best means of reacting 
the public and always helped us more tha: 
“Our two 


other agency.” From Oregon: 


papers are so generous with their space tor 
school news and have such a general circu! 
in our little city that we have printed n 
our annual reports and very few other 
for the general public.” From Arkansas: “! 
our small compact community (16,000) 


newspapers best. We get free space w! 


want it.” From Illinois: “We reach our : 
best through the local papers from day 1 
From Iowa: “Newspaper co-operation, n 
fective means of reaching the public. \\« s« 
ample space free in the local papers.” From - 


braska: 


school news. 


“The daily press is always ¢ 


carry Our paper v' 





\ 
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itly has signed articles in the Sunday edition 


uring some phase of school work.” From 


Jersey: “Local newspapers report carefully 
school meetings and give ample space in 
s columns.” From New York: “Two daily 
spapers and one weekly give a lot of school 
s.’ From Pennsylvania: “Free newspaper 
s items are our best advertising aside from 
paign bulletins.” From Massachusetts: 
is year we shall discontinue distribution of 
annual report to the general public. We 
substitute the press and campaign bulle- 
[t is worthy of note that in the recommen- 

ms at the conclusion of Dr. Neale’s book for 
rogram of publicity by means of publica- 


us, the campaign bulletin is dismissed without 


ntion. 


cnerally speaking the drive should be con- 
red an emergency measure, a last resort to 
itilized only when it is imperative for good 
sufficient reasons to clean up a deplorable 


dition immediately. There have been drives 


uit surcease; the country is sick of drives. 
ivitator in school administration does not 
r the highest tvpe of service except in ex- 
ional situations. The chief arguments ad- 
cd in favor of the short and strenuous cam- 
i with all its excrescent and disrupting ele- 
its ephemeral enthusiasms, its parades and 
bell ringing, its hectic meetings, its tags 
petitions and pollings, its utilization for per- 
exploitation, its indiscriminate appeal to 
es high and low, its scurrying hither and 
to get out the vote—in extenuation of all 
t is claimed that an excellent opportunity is 
rded for the education of the public to the 
tion and needs of the schools, and that it 
luable practice to have an occasional direct 
of endorsement or disapproval of school 
> and administration. It is a major con. 

| of this paper that assimilation of school 
mn the part of the public can best be effect- 
imitation of Nature’s process of wearing 
tone by the constant dripping of water— 
remitting bombardment of vitalized and in- 
ng information; and that a school admin- 
m that has faithfully exposed its workings 
esults to the public view and kept in close 
t with its constituency will not require an 
nalistic and badgering campaign to ascer- 


‘ coerce) the opinions of the people. 


There are two situations that the drive ts 
especially advocated to meet most effectively, the 
annual fixing of the tax rate by the electors un- 
der the district organization and the submission 
of a bonding proposition to a city efectorate. An 
annual drive is almost a perversion of terms; 
consideration and prudence would seem to dictate 
a wiser policy of continued publicity activity 
through twelve months rather than a_ periodic 
spasm just before the voting day. The second 
situation—the voting of bonds—is a method of 
increased support that has not justified itseli 
in practice. Its worth is being generally ques- 
tioned, and the “pay as we go” policy is increas- 
ingly advocated. Many writers, Cubberley espe- 
cially, have demonstrated the practical doubling 
of expenditures for school improvements because 
of the long-drawn-out payment of interest on 
bonds. Instances could be cited of large cities 
which spend annually for the interest on out- 
grown buildings an amount that would cover the 
yearly expense of required extension in buildings, 
equipment and service. It seems a tenable be- 
lief that the bond-voting fallacy as the method 
most easily managed and most appealing to the 
impatient and ambitious has led us into financial 
practices that will shortly be debarred from the 
school. With the bonds will pass most of the 
need for the drive—‘unmourned, unhonored, and 
unsung.” 





It should be superfluous—and surely we may 
hope that it will soon be anachronistic—to make 
a point of the second proposition treated herein, 
that the unceasing publicity efforts should be de 
voted mainly to the worth-while activities of the 
schools. It is lamentably true that, while many 
people know many facts about the schools, most 
of their facts are not facts. Their source of in 
formation is the idle gossip of children, grow- 
ing with each telling like a rolling snowball, as 
it is peddled about the streets and over the back 
fences. Unrealized detriment results. A news 
paper reporter, self-constituted school publicity 
director, may seize upon the petty but distorted 
details of discipline and create a mountain out of 
a molehill. Or the more sensational features of 
school activities, the “frills” and “fancy-tissue- 
paper” side of school life, are over-emphasized, 
and immediately the school is belabored with 
criticisms that “You think too much about ath- 
letics” or “Too little attention is given to moral 
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tone.” Meanwhile, really significant events and 
activities are passed by without notice, and many 
puzzling problems of the schools are made more 
dificult by the lack of understanding and co- 
operation on the part of the parents. 

school publicity 


The underlying motive of 


be to prove, repeatedly and by every 


should 

means, the value and jov of mental training. Ex- 
traneous social and athletic activities are apt to 
receive their due share of publicity in any case. 
If the school produces no other news, these will 
naturally loom disproportionately large in the 
public eve; if other information relegates them 
to their proper position of subordination, thev 


can be used very successfully for ornamental ef- 
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fect. School publicity must aim definitely toward 
developing universal realization of the advan- 
tages of the school’s offerings, and the desire to 
partake thereof. Whatever goes to prove the fit- 
ness of the school to provide thorough and prac- 


That 


masses of such material and quantities of sup 


tical mental training is grist to the mill. 


plementary information in a dozen fields are in 
evitable by-products of the operation of ever, 
school, even the smallest, and that the methods 
of distribution for public consumption are within 
the means of every teacher without an unreason- 
able expenditure of time or thought is the theme 
of the third and most practical part of this paper 


(To be continued in April number) 


Educational Objectives 


By JAMES B. BERRY. Supervisor Vocational Education, Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Che chief function of the mind is reflective 


thought—the ability to judge of things absent 
from things present. Only through the chan- 
nels of purposeful thinking can the farmer see 
the harvest in the preparation and seeding of the 
ground. The animal is guided by instincts and 
it recognizes the “immediate” need 


appetites ; 
only. Man, on the other hand, is able to judge 
of the future from the experiences of the past; 
he foregoes the satisfaction of the moment in 
order that he may have a greater, more lasting 
In other words his 


satisfaction in the future. 


instincts and appetites are subordinated to what 
he has The 


possession of this inherent ability to think and 


“reasoned” to be the better course. 
to reason forms the great gulf between man and 
the highest of the animals. 

Thought may be disconnected, as fancy, or 
purposeful, as reflective thinking. The former 
may be purely pleasurable or may form a basis 
the latter 
The 


for suggestions in reflective thinking ; 
constitutes the “work” activity of the mind. 
analysis of reflective thought discloses a “pur- 
pose” in the thinking; in other words, a problem. 
First, there is recognition of a doubt, the prob- 
lem; second, there is a weighing of previous ex- 
periences and knowledge, the solution; and, 
third, there is a decision arrived at, the conclu- 
sion. It is frequently recognized that the evi- 
dence is not conclusive and there results a “with- 


holding” of the decision, or a “suspended judg- 


ment.” In 


such a case there is a further seeking 


for new evidence to bear out the old or to shovy 
its wrong use. Judgment should be held in sus 
pense until every possible avenue of suggestio 
has been tried. The object of purposeful think 
ing is to maintain a state of doubt and to carry 


protrac tec 


on a thoroughly systematic and 


weighing of facts. Similar experiences are re 
produced in imagination and minutely compare: 
in the discovery of common elements. 

The accumulation of knowledge does not co 
stitute thinking although it forms a basis fo: 
suggestions of possible solutions of the problem 
The first step in thinking is the recognition 0! 
a difficulty. Suggestions are furnished from pre 
vious experience and knowledge and a ‘theory” 
A comparison of all possible cases 
either substantiates or refutes the theory. This 
process is followed until a final decision ts at 
Even though the decision seem con 


is formed. 


rived at. 
clusive the judgment may remain suspended 
attitude of suspended judgment in a student 
symbol of mental growth. 

The practice of farming is peculiarly ric! 
problems which demand purposeful thinking ! 
The factors of production \ 


the solution. 

spoken of as though they were standardized, art 
in reality, most variable in their action, eat! 
problem being an individual problem. 


ex 


two cases are soil and moisture conditio 
actly the same and yet the farmer is calle 


to determine when is the best time to p 
“The business of agri 


plant, to cultivate. 











uiding reflective thought. 
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erely to judge of evidence and to act accord- 
As the farmer does this well or ill, so he 
harges well or ill the duties of his calling.’’* 


i: {fective thinking is dependant upon (1) a store 


xperiences and knowledge, (2) a promptness 
| flexibility of suggestion and (3) an orderli- 
ind conclusiveness of suggestion. The most 
le source of suggestions is the field of per- 
experience in which definite reactions to 
fic impressions have taken place. The stor- 

{ the mind with facts from books does not 
the same fertility and conclusiveness of 


Asa 


estion as does personal experience. 


rule the “book knowledge” must be corroborated 
nd substantiated by personal experience before 


elds suggestions which can be used in the 
lution of “life” problems. 
‘he adoption of the “problem” method of 
ching indicates a new attitude on the part of 
The 


umulation of “facts” is no longer the “end” 


hers towards the “learning process.” 


teaching but the “means” of stimulating and 
The problem on a 


life’ basis establishes the purpose of thought 
nd this objective controls and limits the process 


thinking. The interest in the solution of the 


lem becomes the guiding factor in the entire 


rocess of reflection. The character of the prob- 


. therefore, determines the nature of the in- 
or example, the job of selecting breed- 


ng stock is very different when the problem is 
ne of egg production than when it is simply 
leasure in possessing pet stock. 


‘he ultimate objective of general education 


purposeful thinking which, in essence, consists 


' (1) extending the field of experience (the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge) and (2) the deepening 


| 


aid broadening of the capacity to think reflec- 
ively (the purposeful use of knowledge in the 


These functions of 
ind cannot be separated, however, the use 
knowledge must accompany and be made a 


lution of life problems.) 


t of the process of accumulating knowledge. 


(is manifestly impossible for one to think in a 


tion without having acquired certain experi- 
es in the vocation, or to solve problems of 
lth or citizenship without having experienced 
principles of right living and _ citizenship. 


eneral education is thus divided into groups of 


knowledge, or experiences, conforming to the 
fields of activity of civilized man. Each group 
of knowledge has its own objective educationally, 
yet it logically cannot exist aside and apart from 
the field of general education. Fducation for a 
purposeful life includes, therefore, (1) training 
in civic responsibility, (2) the formation of 
habits of right living, (3) the development of 
aesthetic appreciation, (4) the creation of a 
spirit of sympathy and toleration towards mem- 
bers of society, (5) the fixing of Christian stand- 
ards of morality, and (6) the acquiring of a 
means of earning a livelihood. 

Vocational education does not displace but 
supplements general education. The introduc- 
tion of vocational subjects into the curriculum of 
the public school results in a training which is 
The 
vocational training, because of the very nature 
of the problems considered, develops the ability 


better balanced and more “rounded out.” 


to think purposefully, or reflectively, to a greater 
degree than does the study of other subjects of 
the curriculum. The study of the academic 
branches, if they are to achieve definite objective, 
must of necessity give consideration to the prob- 
lems of life, not of the school but of the farm and 
community. Logical thinking proceeds from the 
concrete to the abstract and back to the concrete. 
The study of academic subjects can achieve this 
end only when closely correlated with the voca 
tional subjects in the solution of the problems 
of the pupil’s environment. 

According to the Federal Vocational Act the 
objective of vocational training in agriculture is 
prepare for the vocation of farming.” It is 
not “cultural” in the ordinary sense of the term 


to 


except as “culture” and “civilization” are accept- 


ed as synonymous terms. It does, however, 
achieve many of the objectives of academic 
training but these are secondary to the main ob- 
jective of “training for the vocation of farming.” 
The training in general education, including the 
vocational, academic and other subjects of the 
for “life” in the fullest 


A well balanced curriculum for the rural 


curriculum, prepares 
sense. 
schools should “develop a rural society which 
can think as purposefully and effectively as can 
any other social group.” This, then, is the ob- 


jective of the general educational training offered 


by the rural vocational public schools of the 
United States. 
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roject Work 
By MACON E. BARNES, Teacher of 
\t the beginning of the term I was assigned 
the teaching of my first class in economics. 
Phere e thirty-two 4A’s, bright, interesting 
bovs and girls. My problem was how to get 
their work im economics into vital relationship 
with their life experience; how to make the 
course into something real and valuable, not 


removed and undesirable. After think- 


ing over the matter for a few days during the 
djustment period” | resolved to take the class 
into my confidence and to get them to help me 


solve the probl m 

| asked them to elect a president and a secre- 
1 among their number which they glad- 
Iv did. TI then, with their president in the chair, 
[ stated that they 


of economics and the text 


put the problem before them. 
had elected the study 
book was in their hands I said that my opinion 
was that the semester’s work in that subject 
could embody something more valuable and in- 
teresting than the study of the textbook alone 
vanted to hear their own discussion of the 


they preferred to stick to the text- 


and | 
matter. If 
book we should do that. 


reaction on 


[ wanted to get their 


this point and it came as I antici- 


pated it would. The class unanimously agreed 
a course of study in the economic 


the 


to map out 


questions which were interesting them at 
time and to study the textbook as it had refer- 
ence to the problem in hand. 

The president was authorized to appoint a 
comunittee to map out a course of study and to 
This report as revised and 


report to the class. 


adopted was as follows. 


I. The class will study such economic ques- 
tions as the following: 

Bonus Bill; Tariff; Coal and 
Railroad Strikes; Jitney-Street Car Con- 
flict in Newport News; Water Rate Ques- 
tion in Newport News; Reparations 
Question; Near East Question; State 
Bond Issue for Roads; Ship Subsidy Bill: 
Single Tax. 

Il. The class will make a definite plan of 
study by which to proceed in taking up 
each subject. This will give the work defi- 
nite results. 


Soldiers’ 


Ill. 


It will be necessary for the class to get 
information elsewhere than from the news- 
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in Economics 


History, Newport News High School 


papers, magazines, etc. Individual me 
bers will therefore interview or write 
people who know something of these sul 
jects. 

IV. The text book will be studied for infor 

mation bearing on the subject in hand. 

V. Each member of the class will hold him 

self responsible for suggestions and con 
structive criticism. 

The plan as mapped out in this report was fol 
lowed throughout the semester. The class mad 
an outlined study of each topic mentioned ex 
cept the Reparations Question and the Singl 
Tax. These were discussed but were not give: 
the When 


one topic was finished a majority vote determine 


same amount of time as the others. 


the next topic. If the semester had been a | 


the 


longer we should have had a fine study of t 
Reparations Question. The French invasior 
the Ruhr had just stirred interest to white heat 
when examination time came. Two topics 
mentioned in the committee’s report were taker 
up. When on Nov. 7th we were discussing t! 
qualifications for voting, the principal happened 
to be in the room, and out of a suggestion: fro! 
him, the class took up The Development of th 
Property Qualification for Voting. In conne 
tion with a visit to a local bank, Banking and the 
Federal Reserve System was studied. 

The method of making the outline for eac! 
topic was for their president to occupy the chat 
and call on some one to do the writing on the 
board. Main-heads and sub-heads were sugyest 
ed by members of the class, discussed, modi 


rejected, accepted as seemed best to them 

sat in the rear taking part only in straightening 
I never changed an out- 
lant 


out some knotty point. 
line materially because I wanted them to fe: 
they were doing the work and because they real: 
ly made good outlines. The following 1s an eX 


ample. 


Outline for Study of Road Bond Issue in 
Virginia. 

I. Present physical condition of roads 

II. Necessity for good roads. 
III. Past attempts for improving roads 

(A) Local; (B) State. 
IV. Present attempts for improving roavs - 
A. Where roads are needed most. 
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|}. Members of State Highway Commission. 

(. Money available at present. 

|). Present projects in road building. 
inancing the future road building: 


nel y 

te 1 \. Approximate cost of needed roads. 

Sources of finance—(1) Local; (2) Fed- 
eral; (3) State tax; (4) State bond 


nto: issue: 
| (a) Amount considered, 
hit (b) length of time bonds would run, 


(c) rate of interest and sinking fund, 
(d) buyers of bonds. 
Needed information. 
\. Financial condition of State: 
(1) Amount of surplus in State treasury. 
2) present income of State. 
(3) rates of taxation— 
(a) personal, (b) income. 
(4) Comparison of Virginia tax rates 
with— 
(a) West Virginia, (b) North Caro- 
f +) lina, (c) Maryland, (d) Tennessee. 
5) Needs of other departments— 
(a) harbors, (b) schools, (c) 
tions. 


institu- 


Comparison of the roads in Virginia with 

those in neighboring States. 
\ttitude of all concerned. 

; \. Governor; B. Legislature; C. Press; 
trol 1). State Highway Commission. 

Probable results of bond issue. 
hese outlines were copied in pupils’ note- 
The 


ks were also made reservoirs of clippings 


as they were made on the board. 


newspapers and magazines and other bits 
mation. Having a list of topics to be 


| caused them to read current events 
amd to save clippings often long before 
took up the subject in class. Information 
ought in by all members of the class from 
sources. Newspapers and magazines 
i course the most prolific. Interviews 
outside citizens were not uncommon. 
tudying the Soldiers Bonus and the Ship 
Subsidy several pupils wrote to their represen- 
sin Washington for information. The dis- 
1 of the tariff started a comparative price 
hich each pupil kept in his notebook for 
Prices on foodstuffs were 


newspapers; wholesale 


ver three months. 


tained from daily 


rices on textiles were furnished by a member of 
A visit to the source of the water 
‘upply of the city was made in connection with 


f Cc iSs 
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the problem of the city water rate. In the 
study of the Good Roads problem pupils se- 
cured information from their own State depart- 
ments and from a number of other states. 

In summing up the work for the semester, | 
found that the class had covered the entire text 
book. They had used the “Survey” as their par 
allel reading giving one day each week to dis 
cussion of the economic problems described in 
its articles. Each pupil had made an exhaustive 
detailed written report on an economic subject 
of his own choosing. In connection with prepar- 
ing these reports, each pupil had collected infor- 
mation on his topic which was placed in fold- 
ers and filed in the library. When arranging the 
folders the entire class contributed all the ma- 
trial they had saved on each topic. 

Anxious to hear the class itself estimate what 
they had gotten out of the semester’s work, | 
asked them. This was the response : 

“We have really enjoyed meeting the situa- 


tion and handling it for ourselves.” rir] 


« 
> 


like to 


One 
enthusiastically exclaimed: “I should 
do that in every class I have.” 

“We have gotten into the habit of reading 
newspapers and magazines for information on 
current events.” 

“We understand what we read.” 

“We can talk intelligently about the topics 
that are now occupying so much of peoples’ at 
tention.” 

“We have gotten valuable practice in parlia 
mentary procedure.” 

“We have come into closer relationship with 
our State and Federal governments.” 

“We have greatly improved our ability to se- 
lect important points in a newspaper report.” 

“\Ve have learned a great deal more about 
making logical outlines.” 

In addition to these I should like to add a few 
other values which I think they have derived. 

In the first place they have a better apprecia- 
tion of the textbook since they approached it 
through concrete situations and not as an ab- 
stract subject. 

They have acquired information on economic 
topics not mentioned in the text. 

They are better citizens because 
intelligent. They will be likely to consider the 

(Continued on page 303) 


more 
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Teaching the Bible in the Tazewell High School 


By W. W. 


My experience in teaching the Bible in the 


public school has made me realize, first of all, 
that this is a most important course and one that 
should be stressed by the school authorities more 
than is the case at the present time. 

The Bible in the minds of the young is nec- 
essary for their education. No person can claim 
to be thoroughly educated who is not thoroughly 
conversant with the Book of Books. To be 
ignorant of the Bible means to be ignorant of 
a Book that from the point of view of style 
and diction is unsurpassed in English literature. 
John Richard Green, the historian, says: “As 
a mere literary monument, the English of the 
Bible remains the noblest examle of the English 


Bible also 


means to be unable to read understandingly all 


tongue.” To be ignorant of the 


the great master-writers of the past. Unless you 
know the Bible you can’t get Milton’s meaning 
in many places for he overtlows with allusions to 
the Scriptures. So with Tennyson and Longfel- 
low. It is said that there are references to the 
Bible in 37 of Shakespeare’s plavs, while in one 
poem of Browning of 2500 lines there are 130 
scriptural allusions. 

The Bible in the hearts of the young is neces- 
sary for the safety of the Nation. The greatest 
statesmen of America have stressed the import- 
ance of the moral training of the young. Daniel 
\Webster said, “If we abide by the principles 
taught in the Bible our country will go on to 
prosper. But if we or our posterity neglect its 
instructions and authority no man can tell how 
sudden a catastrophe will overwhelm us.” 

We must get the Bible into the minds and 
hearts of the voung people of America. This 
ought to be done in the homes. But in the ma- 
jority of homes today Bible training (and all 
other training) is neglected. Some one has said, 
“Home used to be a place where people lived; 
now it’s just a filling station.” Because of this 
neglect the boys and girls of this country are 
growing up in shameful and alarming ignorance 
Professor Wm. Lyon Phelps, of 
“The ig- 


of the Bible. 
Yale University, is quoted as saying: 
norance of college students of Biblical literature 


is universal, profound, complete.” 


ARROWOOD 


My own experience in teaching the Bibk 
the high school has shown me that the average 
high school pupil, reared in a supposedly Chris. 
tian home, is distressingly ignorant of the si: 
plest Bible facts. Last year some of the hig! 
school pupils had the greatest difficulty in pr 
nouncing the word Deuteronomy—it seemed 
that they had never heard of it and had never 
tried to pronounce it before. I feel certain that 
95 per cent of the pupils of the average hig! 
school could not tell whether a certain Book 
the Bible is in the Old Testament or in the New 
The Bible is not being properly taught to the 
young people either in the home or in the Su 
day School. It ought to be taught in every hig! 


school. It is a most necessary course. | | 


' 
lieve it ought to be compulsory instead of 0; 
tional. 

| have found, too, that the high school cours 
in Bible mapped out by the State Board is a 
most helpful one. Take, for instance, the cours 
in New Testament History and Literature. Fo 
ty-nine 40-minute periods are devoted to the lif 
of Christ as contained in the four Gospels. Twen 
ty-three periods are devoted to a history of th 
early church. The remaining eighteen periods 
are taken up with a consideration of the Epistle: 
of the New Testament. It gives the pupil 
splendid bird’s-eye view of the whole New Testa 
ment. 

One of the most worth-while features of th 
course is the memory work. In this New Testa 
ment course the children are required to mem 
rize the names of the New Testament books an 
in addition they must memorize ten passage 
These comprise some of the most beautiful an 
familiar passages of the Bible—128 verses in al’ 
It means a great deal for the children of t! 
high school to be storing their minds with the 
exact words of the sacred writers. It is a helptu 
course. 

My experience has taught me that it ts 


interesting course. The children like it. It !s 
+t iS one 


easy. Some of them have told me that 1 


of the hardest studies they have but they like 1! 
better than anything else they take. We! 


Ce 


a WH 








pils this year studying the New Testament in 
Most of them took 
Qld Testament Course last year and liked it 
well that they are studying the Bible again 


Tazewell high school. 


s vear. 


(he Bible in the high school is a most neces- 
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sary course, a most helpful and a most interest- 
ing one. Every high school principal ought to 
see to it that his pupils have the opportunity of 
taking the course and should urge them to do 
so. It should be stated that credit is given for 
this course toward graduation. 


A Project in American History 


This interesting story of the activities of a rural school in Chesterfield county was sent us by Wm. Ellis 


Jones. 


ln the early winter the pupils of the History 
ses at Beulah held an election to decide what 

iracter in the history of the world they would 
ier to see if presented with the choice. The 
lot resulted in the selection of Julius Caesar 

Wilson second, and 

; \\illiam Shakespeare, third. We considered the 


first choice, Woodrow 


ident closed, until a few days later when an 
‘th Grade pupil advanced the following idea— 
“Ceasar and Shakespeare are dead and we can't 

to see them, but what prevents us from call- 

on President Wilson?” 

he notion took the school by storm. For a 
days nobody talked of anything except going 
\\ashington. The upshot of the matter was 
that a letter was written to Senator Swanson ask- 
ing him to help the children secure an appoint- 

nt with the great ex-President. Through his 
a Iness am engagement was arranged for Fri- 
“ lav, February 9th, at 3:30 P. M. 
children were so fortunate as to 
ke the trip, which really turned out to be 


l‘ourteen 


“project” in American history. The party went 
Richmond the morning of the 9th and 

d in Washington three days. The children 
were from the country and were seeing the capi- 

ib tal for the 


Monument ; they saw both houses of Congress in 


first time. They went up ‘in the 
session; they called on a real live Congressman 
his very office; they walked through the 
lerground passage; they went through the Li- 
the Museum and the Zoo. All of these 
leased them, especially the Zoo. 
none of these things were at all compara- 
le to the visit to the House on S Street. That 
was the great experience of the trip—the memo- 
of which they will treasure as long as they 


It contains a number of important pedagogical suggestions—Ep1ror. ) 


live and hand down as a legacy to their chil 
dren. They went up to the library on the second 
floor and shook hands with a feeble old gentle- 
man with white hair who stood by the mantel 
shelf. He smiled at each of them and said, “1 
am glad to see you.” One of the girls presented 
him a bouquet of Richmond roses, and as he 
stooped to take them, he dropped his cane. The 
girl picked it up quickly. Think of that! She 
picked up Woodrow Wilson’s cane! She held 
the stirrup for Caesar! 

The crowd that had gone in rather eagerly 
came out in silence. One little girl said that she 
felt like she had been to see God. I for one felt 
that we had done that which all the future ages 
will long to do, that we had touched the hand of 
a man before whose name posterity will bare its 
head. The children went to see him because 
they loved him; I think they will live to under- 
stand the real debt which they, with all humanity, 
owe to him. 

Woodrow Wilson is not to be measured by 
politics or by any policies of a local or tempo 
rary nature. He stood out a champion of an idea 
brought into the world two thousand years ago 
by a Poor Carpenter—the idea of the universal 
kingdom of righteousness. He was not its origi 
nator, for it has been smouldering in men’s minds 
down through the centuries. He is only its 
spokesman in our day. It may be that the time 
is not ripe and that he and the America he loved 
must pass as have other men and other nations. 
It may even be that another two thousand years 
must go by before men forget their hates and 
ambitions. But when the Universal Common- 


weal does come (as it inevitably will) his name 


will be engraved upon its corner stone. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
By WILLIAM T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


Examinations for High School Graduates 
The State Board of Education recently made 
the following ruling which affects graduates of 
four-year high schools which are not fully ac 
credited : 
enter 


For to professional 


programs of study having less credit than 


applicants 


graduation from an accredited high school 
but approximating such credit, the State De- 
partment shall conduct of 
about equal grade to those offered by the 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD, such examinations to begin in 
1924. After this date no applicant who is 
a high school graduate having com- 


examinations 


not 


pleted the standard four-year course, or 
who does not hold a first-grade certificate, 
or who has not passed the State high 
school examination as set up above shall be 
the elementary professional 


admitted to 


programs. 


Che Association of Virginia Colleges has ex- 
pressed an interest in the plan for examinations 
for high school graduates as indicated above, 
and no doubt many of the Virginia colleges will 
ot 


entrance. 


these examinations as a 
It is pointed out that 


results 
| 


accept the 


basis for college 
this plan will give the graduates of high schools 
which are not fully accredited a better oppor- 
tunity than is now provided to secure credit for 
such work as they have completed in their re- 
spective schools. 

It is necessary to give the State high school 
examinations ample publicity, both for school 
officials and students, in order that by the end 
of the session of 1923-24 students who wish to 
take such examinations will be in readiness when 
they are given. During next session other an- 
nouncements will be made regarding the ex- 


amination schedule. 


New Regulations Under the West Law 


In publishing the resolutions recently adopted 
by the State Board of Education regarding cer- 


tain details of the West Law, it should be pointed 
out that the State Board has made a clear dis- 
tinction between physical inspection or examina 
tion and medical examination. Teachers are no: 
expected to make medical examinations but are 
expected to make physical examinations of a 
simple character, as provided in the resolutions 
below. Each teacher is expected to study thesc 
resolutions carefully for they have a direct bear 
ing upon the routine of the school. The resolu- 
tions are: 


WHEREAS, By Act of the General Assembly, 
1920, provision was made that all pupils in the 
public elementary and high schools of the State 
shall receive as part of the educational program 
such examination, health instruction and physical 
training as shall be prescribed by the State Board 
of Education and approved by the State Board 
of Health: 


RESOLVED—That the following regulations 
be adopted by the State Board of Education: 

(1) All instruction in the public schools shall 
give appropriate emphasis to physical training 
At specific periods each day proper physical 
exercises shall be arranged for the development 
of the pupils of the schools. 

(2) Every student shall be given a physical 
examination as near the opening of school as 
possible to determine in general his physical 
condition. These examinations shall consist of 
the testing of the sight and hearing of pupils. 
shall give the record of weights, shall attempt to 
ascertain the condition of nutrition, and shall in 
clude attention to teeth. In addition teachers ar 
required to note the breathing of pupils in orde! 
to report throat and nasal obstructions. ‘!hese 
examinations must be simple and must dea! 
those physical defects which will becom 
parent through simple physical tests. 

(3) In all cases where physical defect of an 
sort is found reports must be made to parents 
forms. Where medical attent! 

necessary teachers should 


appropriate n 
urge 


to be 


seems 








ns 


ents to give immediate consideration to this 
+; All teachers in the public schools are re- 
ed to observe strictly the rules and regula- 
adopted by the State Board of Health in 
ler to prevent the spread of disease. Par- 
ir attention must be paid to the sanitary 
litions of the schoolhouse to see that the 
s are clean, are well ventilated and are con- 
ve to good health. Especial care should be 
n to see that the privies of the school are 
he samtary type and are kept in a sanitary 
lition. 


Policy Affecting Textbook Adoptions 


‘many reasons it is manifestly difficult to 

lect textbooks with the precision which the 
leveloping science of education requires unless 
selection is put upon a somewhat different 
from the one long in use. The first ques- 
arising is, what is the textbook for? The 
‘ris simple and direct. The textbook is 

use under standard classroom conditions. 
viously to determine whether a given book is 
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adaptable to such conditions, it is necessary first 
to use that book under those conditions. 

In recent months a number of score cards 
have been developed for use in selecting text- 
books, but these have relative worth. The final 
test of any book is the test of the actual class- 
room. With the development of educational 
measurements it is now possible to determine 
with greater accuracy than ever before the ef- 
fectiveness of a book when used in the classroom. 

On two important subjects of the curriculum, 
spelling and language and composition, the State 
Board of Education has recently authorized that 
textbooks in these subjects be tested experi- 
mentally in the schools of Virginia next year in 
accordance with approved scientific principles, 
and that, on the basis of the results submitted to 
the State Board of Education, textbooks in 
spelling and language and composition will be 
adopted for the schools of the State. 

This is a new plan for the adoption of text- 
books, and by school experts, and publishers as 
well, it is believed that such a plan will set a 
different standard for textbook adoptions, not 
only in Virginia but throughout the country. 


Superintendents Old and New 


By H. E. STONE, Dean of Men, West Virginia University 


’ersons who propose comprehensive reforms 
So spoke 


Bryce by way of comment on the tendency 


’ 


suspected as theorists or faddists.’ 


\merican legislators to resent bitterly the 
suggestion that the American system of 
nment is not in all respects the best in the 
This is the easy path for legislators who 
vorried by being compelled to think about 
»uzzling problems as how to restore popu- 
rule and preserve the efficiencies of the com- 
system, how to resist paid propaganda 
v to shorten the periodic periods of un- 
vment, 
hool boards and superintendents who are 
tly satisfied with traditional methods and 
irdized subject-matter and content are also 
likely to resent the suggestion of changes 
interest of educational efficiency. It inter- 
eres with their hand-shaking regime, and dis- 
bs their equilibrium by compelling thought, 
¢ not natural to the animal species and 


developed in man only by slow stages through 
the long eons. 

The old type of time-serving pseudo-executive 
in the realm of education admits the wisdom of 
discarding the hand press in printing the modern 
newspaper and the one horse shay in transporta- 
tion. He gets his concerts by wireless but con- 
siders the process as extra-curricular when it 
comes to the matter of intellectual padulum. In 
matters educational, one-horse-shay methods sat 
isfy him. They do not raise the taxes. They are 
not attacked by local lawyers representing prop- 
erty interests and estates. They do not incur the 
wrath of the experienced teacher. They are not 
irritating to the former superintendent in retire- 
ment nor to his friends. The old ways are safe 

Such seat-warming, friendly, time-servers are 
great belongers. They acquire so many friends 
and associates who call them “good fellows” that 
they are not compelled to bother with such 
things as industrial education, the socialized reci- 
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tation, supervised study, and psychological tests 
or educational measurements. 

Such Vocational 
which Plato advised, Pascal indorsed, and Eliot, 


innovations as Guidance 
Parsons, Brewer, Weaver, Bloomfield, and Allen 
consider seriously, they look upon lightly. In- 
dividual differences which Dewey and Thorndike 
meditate upon, they merely tolerate. 

They are social psychologists enough to know 





the popularity of opposing innovations. The 
are psychologists enough to know the safety of 
being on the side of the pocket-book. 

They are the evidence of the educational appli- 


“ec 


cation of Lord Bryce’s comment that “persons 
who propose comprehensive reforms are suspect- 
ed as theorists and faddists.” 

ALL HAIL TO THE 
SUSPECT! 


EDUCATIONAL 


Special Days in School 


By GRACE L. RUSSELL, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia 


A Virginia teacher was recently heard to re- 
mark that her hands fairly trembled when she 
took up a newspaper from the expectation of see- 
ing some kind of a new “Day” to be observed in 
school. Other teachers, not only in Virginia but 
in other states, have also expressed the opinion 
that it is becoming a difficult feat to find any 
time to teach the three “R’s” 

A protest comes even from the far North and 
one man, Clarence H. Dempsey, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Vermont, is able 
to back his objections with statistics. Evidently, 
he does not believe that a poor thing is a good 
thing or that even a good thing should “be run 
into the ground.” 

Mr. Dempsey raises no objections to the spe- 
cial exercises to promote the genuine activities 
which form a legitimate part of the curriculum. 
The record kept by him discloses the following 
facts: 

“There were calls for the observance of ten 
special weeks, such as fire-prevention week and 
clean-up week, and for the celebration of 15 days 
of the nature of thrift-day and kindness-to-ani- 
mals day. Eleven clubs, including the Red Cross 
and Audubon Societies, asked for consideration 
of their campaigns; contributions were sought 
for six other good causes, and participation was 
Mean- 
while, there were in practically every community 


interests which wished to set before the 


urged in five national essay contests. 


local 
pupils the merits of their individual activities.” 
Is it not true that the special dav and the spe- 
cial week in school is being over-done? Schools 
should not be used as an inexpensive source of 
advertising of commercial activities. The public 
school is no place for the solicitation of money. 


Generally the money has to come out of the 
parents who can sometimes afford to contribute, 
but who more often cannot. A social stigma 
often rests upon the pupil who does not contrib 
ute generously to every worthy cause. The con 
tinual begging should not be allowed to deterio 
rate into something which closely resembles in 
direct taxation. “The powers that be” can help 
discriminate the essential from the non-essential 
of these special days. Lastly, not the worthi- 
ness of the cause, but the educational value to the 


child should be considered. Children in the pub 


lic schools of Virginia should not be forced 


have “too much of a good thing.” 


VIRGINIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCI- 
ATION AFFILIATED WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Virginia Home Economics Association com] 
of all of the workers in the Home Economics tiel 
Home Demonstration Agents, and home makers 
are interested in the improvement of all of the 
of Virginia has effected an affiliation with the 
tional Home Economics Association of the United St 
This association, the first and the largest of all « 
organizations for home economics teachers, has aft 
units in practically every state of the union. Throug 
this organization the cause of home economics has bee! 
greatly promoted throughout the nation. The \ 
women’s clubs, and home makers in the cause of 
burg, Va., is president, is trying to interest the s 
women’s clubs, and home makers in the cause of |! 
Economics Education. In view of the fact that 
cally 85% of the women of Virginia becom 
makers at some time in their life and that only 


few are being reached by definite home making trainine 


ff 


shows the necessity for a more State-wide e 
educate the mothers and home makers of ton 
while they are in the schools of the State. 








Cl- 
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Vocational Guidance in Albemarle County 


By IRIS FAY GLASSCOCK 


\Vhen [ came to Mt. View, I had just com- 
eted a course in high school administration at 
e University of Virginia and was consequently 
thusiastic about junior high school work, es- 
cially vocational guidance. I found myseltf 
| community in the open country where there 
great need for such guidance. Most of the 
ple had to go many miles over bad roads to 
The same was true for other 


A great part of the farm- 


a doctor. 
fessional services. 
was unscientific. 
cfore attempting any vocational work proper, 


rew out some “feelers” to ascertain how the 
ys and girls would react to such kind of 
This was easily done in a class 

[-lements in Business. We did some very 
lelinite work in salesmanship, insurance, bank- 
These were 


ool work. 


advertising, and accounting. 
tudied from the standpoint of business oppor- 
nity as well as from the standpoint of the 


a 


utsider’s connection with them. Then for a 


tryout in method, the class made a survey of the 
property in the community and the assessor of 


local fire insurance company was invited to 
ike a talk on fire insurance. 

(his first work was very satisfactory. The 
tudents were delighted, especially so when the 
nkers in the nearest town, which was eighteen 
les away, wrote inviting them to visit the 


banks during banking hours and observe there 


ictual banking operations. 
\fter the interest shown I felt that the further 
irk was justified. We decided to do the origi- 
research and survey work in the winter 
ind have the lecture work late in the spring. 
he reasons for this decision were: 
|. The large boys in school who had to stop 
farm work in the spring could thus take 
re part. They could be present regularly in 
the first part of the course and could return for 
least part of a day in the spring when a talk 
as to be made. 
2. Roads in the community are practically im- 


sable in the winter months. 
3. During the winter, “Work” would be 
lied in the course in General Science and 


this subject led naturally to a discussion of 
vocations. 

When the discussion about work was prac- 
tically completed, I asked the students one day 
to bring a list of the kinds of work one could 
do in the community. Some said, “There isn’t 
anything to do around here but farm.” Some 
one else suggested that up the road about a mile 
there was a blacksmith’s shop, and yet closer 
there was a carpenter. This ended the discus 
sion until the next day when everyone brought 
a list, the longest being twenty-four. Not one 
child had thought that there were so many dif- 
ferent occupations going on in the community. 
The shortest list was put up first so that even 
that child felt that he was having a part in the 
discussion. The rest of the class added to this 
list. 

From two questions, “Which one of these 
would you like to do?” and “Why?”, we dis- 
cussed seven points that should be known about 
a kind of work before choosing it as an oc- 
cupation. (These were the words of the class): 

1. To how many open. 

2. How long open. 

3. Training required. 

4. Advancement possible? 

5. Risks involved. 

6. Remuneraion. 

Characteristics necessary for success. 


NX 


The twenty-four kinds of work given in the list 
were reported upon orally by different members 
of the class according to the above outline. The 
student was permitted to choose the topic in 
which he was most interested and about which 
he knew most. For example, the boy who 
stayed out of school several months to work 
in his father’s saw-mill was assigned “saw- 
milling.” Much real interest was shown and 
members of the class frequently courteously set 
each other right on matters of wage, training 
Free discussion was encouraged 
A few notes were 


required, etc. 
and really participated in. 
kept, but not copious ones. 

It was easy to go from this to “What is done 
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for us by people outside of our community?’ schools, was not so with us because our pupil 
In this discussion it developed that the com- were voung, being vet in the junior high school 
munity needed to be represented in several pro- A large part of our aim was accomplished in 
fessions which were now lacking. Among these broadening the student’s outlook and stimulat 
were teaching, preaching, dentistry, medicine, ing right thinking. 

nursing, law, and engineering. To the seven \s a culmination of our “inschool” part 
points previously listed we now added: “Why the work, we permitted the term compositions 
this is needed, and where.” Each pupil then in English to be written on vocational subject 
chose a profession from the list in which he \s definite results growing out of this wor! 
was most interested and wrote a paper devel the following may be mentioned: 

oped from his own knowledge of the subject, 1. Some vocational decisions. 


information he got from conversations with ? Lines of thought aroused 
Z.. geht < sed, 


‘rs, and from reference readings. Each chi 2 _ ae a oa oe 
others, and from reference readings. Each child 3. Rules of good citizenship formulated. 


wrote to an institution which trained for his ; Warte socteciened 
profession and asked for literature. Reports 


were openly discussed in class and the children 


asked many questions as to cost of training, SPEND MONEY OR EXPECT CHAOS 


rapidity of advancement, etc. It was under- 
stood that the teacher should be a chairman “You can't segregate ignorance. You can't 
ale run a fence around it and shut it off from 1 


it te i ori Pe ere eee rest of the community, from the other parts 
out im the spring came e mos resting ; ; . F ; 
part of the work to the cla talks bv out of your city or your state. You must er 
al ttl NK LO , Cidss alks i 3 r i 
; ae cate ignorance, or it will permeate the whole 
siders on the children’s chosen topics. These ee ; - \ 
; cietv. That’s why society cannot afford to have 
lectures were given by people whom the stu : : : oe 
is tat Mh: ded t. "The spesker w backward school conditions anywhere, any 
dents knew. This added zest. e speaker was i . 
invited 1 hild interested in the prof more than it can afford to have plague s| 
eC y some chile nrerestec e yrores 7 - 
‘ ‘ ot disease 
sion on which the talk was to be made This is the bi bI 
“This is the big’ problem. 
The lectures were made on Fridays. On the . > | : ; ‘ 
\ond F Pe Its solution and the safety of society de 
JLOnday yreceding, announcement or the time “a4: - 
Asie upon the willingness of the people to spend 
and name of the speaker would be made. Par - 
i ae. led : quately for schools. 
ents were invited; some attended. setween ae , “o- 
\ 1 TI ; 1 Everywhere, there is talk of retrenchmet 
, londay alll 2 I u tcl \ — h membet Ol the cla » stead of recognition ot the problem. The Sat 
found one picture or clipping about worthwhile 
1, 


hes : ae tion of peaceful, orderly government rests 
le profession under discussion. These 


° I 
eople in t Site : 
an : | laf ; : education, on fitting men and women for us« 
were put on the bulletin board after the pupils : 
— ‘od | i happy lives. Only so can the causes of (is 
lad spent the lhursday lass period in going 
ids] rs ; > order be overcome. 
over them, and it was not uncommon to see “Tnstead of vetrenchenent we aust pec 
Ne < l , hol § x i 
everal heads grouped around that board. . 24 . 
: dia the need for large additional expenditures, 


When the speaker arrived on Friday, the class state aid and state supervision, extending 


was called together and turned over to him. opportunities of education equally to ¢ 
Kveryone was permitted to take notes and each remote country district. 

lecturer was kind enough to offer a question “Tt isn’t a matter of what an individual 
period at the end of his discussion. After the section of a city or rural district can pa 1 
lecture the interested students were introducéd itself, but solely a question of its NEEDS 

to the speaker and given a conference with him. “The biggest educational problem today 1 
These people were very generous with their time making people realize that we must sper 
and did the correct follow-up work. This part money, and MORE money, or expect chaos.” 
of the work, though the most important in many GEO. D. STRAYER., at Clevelat 
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The House By the Side of the Road 


Sam WALTER Foss 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self content; 

There are souls, like starts, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 





Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by, 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, iE 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; iE 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 





I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press on with the ardor of hope. 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, 
Both parts of an Infinite plan; 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan. 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by: 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. iE 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
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WHO SHALL GO TO COLLEGE—A WISE 
SUGGESTION 

At a meeting of the Association of Virginia 

Colleges at the Jefferson Hotel on February 17 

State Superintendent Harris Hart made a wise 


suggestion when he asked that the colleges co- 
operate with the State Department of Education 
in reporting the standing of all the freshmen at 
the end of the first semester so that the ac- 
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crediting system of the State might keep better 
check on the high schools. A still wiser sug 
gestion was to the effect that the State Depart 
ment of Education had about settled upon 

plan by which it would set an examination con 
parable to the Regent’s Examination of New 
York State for schools offering less than fifteen 
units, and all students passing this examina 
tion satisfactorily may enter the State Normal 
Schools in 1924. Mr. Hart’s suggestion to the 
colleges was that they recognize this examina- 


+ 


tion also as the standard for entrance to the 
colleges of the State. 

It is a well-known fact, and one which has 
given the colleges no little concern in more re- 
cent years, that anywhere from 15 to 40 per cent 
of the entering student body of the colleges is 
being sent home at the end of the first semester 
on account of incapacity or lack of preparation. 
or perhaps indolence, to pursue satisfactorily the 
work at college. This is unfair to the students 
and unfair to the parents who send them to col- 
lege. Everybody knows that there are students 
in unaccredited high schools who are prepared 
for college and quite capable of pursuing college 
work, but because they happened not to be able 
an accredited high school they are 
Under the above pro- 


to attend 
debarred from college. 
posed plan this class of student would have the 
opportunity of demonstrating his fitness for 
entrance to college. 

Every one will agree that there should be 
a central authority in every State for certifying 
for college entrance. There is no better au- 
thority than the State Board of Education. |: 
is already doing this for the professional schools 
such as medicine, law and dentistry; why not 
extend this function to the school of liberal 


? 


arts! 





LEARN HOW TO WORK 


One of the most important lessons in school 
is to learn how to work. The most notable ex 
amples of success in American life may be traced 
to the habit acquired early in life of constant 
and persistent labor. The most important re 
sponsibility of the teacher is that of requiring 
her pupils to learn the art of working hard at 


the tasks assigned. There is no greater viru 
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than the ability to get a piece of work done 
ell in a reasonably short time. The following 
editorial under the caption The Will to Loaf 
ppeared a few days ago in one of our State 
papers. It contains some timely suggestions. 
“The will to loaf” was declared recently by a 
New York engineer to be the chief lesson taught 
in the American schools. And if the schools do 
not succeed in making idleness appear as the 
ost desirable goal of life, there are the movies 
complete the instruction by exalting on the 
reen luxury and indolence. 
ilow much of truth is there in this charge? 
‘low close is America to an abandonment of 
the old maxim that nothing is so manly and 
nothing so worth while as labor? 
()ne finds now as always those men who are 
styled “born workers” when, in actual fact, they 
erely have practiced self-control until they are 
habituated to toil. Along with these to whom 
lleness is a torture, does not one see more 
ing men than ever who seem to think of 
nothing so much as of shirking work for the 
ke of pleasure? 
if it be so, a part of the responsibility must 
on the schools, especially in the lack of 
emphasis they put on outside work. Through- 
\merica are schools operated primarily to 
relieve parents and youth of bother—parents 
by keeping the children away from home for 
maximum hours in the twenty-four, the pu- 
ils by requiring no study after dismissal. 
\lany a man learned in the long evening he 
nt over his books as a boy the discipline of 
self that has enabled him to keep his head and 
vin his way in the hottest fighting of life. 
'o require no home-study of a child is to deny 
child one of the great opportunities life 
fers to master the essential art of knowing 
to work. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE AT CLEVELAND 


e group of men and women attending the 
ting at Cleveland recently probably rep- 
resents the most significant and dignified body 
- educators which meet together in America. 
re were over 12,000 in attendance. The 
tels were put to their maximum capacity to 
ke care of the crowd. 


The main meetings 


were held in the new municipal auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 20,000 and built at the 
cost of six and a half million dollars. Every 
State was represented by hundreds of its lead- 
ing educators. The Southern States were par- 
ticularly well represented, Virginia having about 
sixty in attendance with a number of her men 
and women on some of the important programs. 

The main theme of the conference was equal- 
ization of education and the discussions center- 
ed around problems of financing our systems of 
education in the states. The conference went on 
record as favoring the provisions of the 
Towner-Sterling bill without the proposed “wel- 
fare” feature advocated by President Harding. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS ARE BEING HELD 

February 9-10, District K held its meeting at 
Tazewell. The program was well planned and 
carried out in every detail. The attendance was 
unusually good and the discussions live and in 
teresting. March 3, District C held its meetin» 
in’ Richmond at John Marshall High School. 
A good program was rendered. The following 
are the dates and places of some of the coming 
meetings : 

District H, Warrenton, March 15-16 

District G, Harrisonburg, March 16-17 

District D, Crewe, March 22-23 

District I, Pulaski, March 22, 23, 24 

District E, South Boston, March 29-30. 

Teachers should plan to attend the meeting of 
their respective district and take part in the 


discussions. 





PROJECT WORK IN ECONOMICS 
(Continued from page 293) 
subjects of bond issues, taxation, public utilities, 
etc., more carefully when they come to vote. 

They are more ready to rise before a group 
and uphold an opinion. 

They have met a life situation and handled it 
successfully. They have had valuable experience 
in group co-operation and in rendering real ser- 
vice such as arranging the folders of information 
for others. 

They have acted on their own initiative. 

They have had experience in scientific think- 
ing. 
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The Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


How the Co-Operative Education Association Aids the Teachers in Making the School 
the Community Center 


The Co-operative Education Association has as its 


motto: ‘Every public school in Virginia a social center 
where the citizens may unite for the improvement of 
their educational, social, moral, physical, civic and eco 
nomic interests.” This means that it is the aim of the 
Association to have the school buildings used as meet- 
ing places for the people of the community where they 
can come together as folks and discuss the problems 
of the day. The American people have two billion dol- 
lars invested in their schoolhouses and they are utilized 
only about one-fifth of the time. 

The United States Bureau of Education recently ad- 
dressed a letter to the principals of schools in small 
towns and villages, asking for report as to what they 
termed their most imperative need. The replies were 
practically unanimous, that their greatest need 1s to in- 
terest the people in their communities in the schools. 
This is the crux of the situation; the people must be 
taught their individual responsibility in school matters. 

Our Community and Junior Community Leagues have 
been endeavoring to make the schools in their respective 
communities the social center and in this way unify their 
forces and teach the people team work and co-operation. 
About thirteen thousand meetings were held in the Vir- 
ginia schools by the leagues last session and informa- 
tion was disseminated to the remote parts of the State 
Over three hundred thousand people attended these 
meetings. 

Robbins in his School as a Social Institution says that 
“one of the great problems of democracy is to develop 
the community spirit which binds the entire population 
into a genuine social body.” Since there are in the relig- 
ious world many creeds, in economic life great diversi- 
ty of interest and consequently much conflict, in politics 
many parties and opinions, it is evident that there is con- 
tinual need of some harmonizing and socializing force 
Since the school is the only non-exclusive, non-partisan 
and non-sectarian institution we have, it is the logical 
place for a social or community center. Communtiy 
workers of the various sections of the State are agreed 
that social diversion is absolutely necessary to keep the 
people satisfied and contented. If the school is to serve 
the entire community, the social as well as the intel- 
lectual life of the people must be looked after. 

In many schools in Virginia, the school auditorium 
is being used as a community forum, under the auspices 
of the leagues, where all the people meet and discuss the 
current questions of the day—schools, health, roads, 
child welfare, recreation and economics. Chautauquas 
and lyceum courses are given, games, folk dances, 
dramas, community singing, dinners, gymnasium work, 





evening classes in sewing, millinery, civil service prep 
ration, public speaking, orchestras, acrobatic stunts, ra 
dio and moving picture outfits are helping to socializ 
and democratize our communities. Evening schools ar: 
conducted in many communities where young men and 
women are given an opportunity to secure training and 
in many of our cities Americanization and citizenship 
classes are held. 

The community center is an ally of the various or 
ganizations in the community and its plan is to give | 
—not to take from. A close bond in this way is built 
between the home and the school. 

Using the school as a center results in better buildings 
and equipment. The little dilapidated one-room school 
houses are fast disappearing and in their stead attra 
tive, wel! equipped buildings with large and commodious 


auditoriums are being erected. 
COMMUNITY SPIRIT. 


If | knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine. 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 





FREDERICKSBURG ATHLETIC CENTER 
OPEN AIR THEATRE COMPLETED 
ATHLETIC FIELD BEING BUILT 


The Fredericksburg State Normal School for \\ 
has been designated by the Virginia Normal Sc! 
Board to offer a four year B. S. degree cours 
Physical Education. This will be offered next sess 

A new concrete open air theatre has bee: 
structed in the beautiful grove to be dedicated M: 
A special bulletin on the theatre is now in press 

A standard athletic field is to be constructed during 
the summer, with one-fifth mile running track 
the space between leveled and sodded, to be us¢ 
field hockey and other outdoor athletic activiti 

The faculty will be increased to take care of th 
degree course in Physical Education for women 
Fredericksburg Normal is to be one of the cent 
the State for high school athletic meets in accor 
with the plan of the State Department of Pub! 
struction through the State Supervisor of P! 


Education. 
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VIRGINIA-KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY 
ASSOCIATION 


hrough the pages of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
n, the Kindergarten-Primary Association will offer 
sitons each month which it hopes may be of help 
he teachers, especially those in rural sections. It will 
attention to recent books and articles, and it will 
come suggestions which have proved helpful from 
in the field. Send ail suggestions to Mary Louise 
ger, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
‘hat shall I do with the beginners? is the question 
h confronts all teachers of the one, two and four- 
; m schools. And it is a question hard to answer be- 
, ise children on entering school for the first time are 
elpless, everything is so new to them. Most of 
m come with ideas which they have gathered from 
children concerning the teacher and her methods 
vetting children to do what she wishes. Many of 
m have built up around school life a feeling of fear 
cr than one of pleasure which complicates matters, 
regardless of what the feeling may be, whether the 
5° hild comes to school because he wants to or is made to 
me, the question is the same—What shall I do with 
veginners ? 
e per cent of failures for the first year of school 
at and while much of it is due to the fact that chil- 
are not mentally able to do the school work, much 
is due to the way they are started for everything de- 
s upon the first impressions made and the first 
The purpose of this article is to bring 
attention of teachers a bulletin recently published 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
hington, D. C., called A Kindergarten—First. Grade 
riculum, price ten cents. While it is primarily writ- 
for children who have had Kindergarten training, 
he used with success in communities where chil- 
have never heard the word Kindergarten, and will 
ich to make their first year of school life richer 
ER I uller. 
chapter is devoted to community life and nature 
It shows how the work may be divided into 
overing a period of two weeks or more, how it 
he related to the other school activities like read- 
ng and industrial arts and gives an extensive list of 
lroom equipment, some of which if not all could 
din every rural school. The chapters on Reading, 
ture and Language are likewise very rich in sug- 
ns. Speaking of Reading, How to Teach Silent 
ng to Beginners by Emma Watkins, published by 
ott, ought to be in the hands of every teacher 
first grade to be “fread, marked, learned, inwardly 
d” and used. It is the only book of its kind and 
rs in a very definite and practical way the ques- 
sked at the beginning of this article. 


formed. 





THE PUBLIC’S PREFERENCES IN BOOKS 


interesting 


facts showing the trend of the 
s literary taste were brought out in the circula- 
zures for 1922 of the Chicago Public Library as 
lied in the annual report of Carl Rodin, librarian. 
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To one not in close touch with the public’s preferences 
in books, it may be a surprise to learn that more non 
fiction books were read than fiction. but there is an 
other surprise in the kind of non-fiction books the 
public demanded in greatest numbers. James Harvey 
Robinson’s “The Mind in the Making” was the most 
popular non-fiction book at the library in 1922. The 
second most popular was Ludwig Lewisohn’s “Up 
Stream,” the third, Wells’ “Outline of History,” the 
fourth, Hendrik Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind.” 
Among the other books almost equally popular were 
“Outwitting Our Nerves” by Josephine A. Jackson and 
Helen M. Salisbury, Frederick O’Brien’s “White Shad- 
ows in the South Seas,” “Mirrors of Downing Street,” 
and Margot Asquith’s “Reminiscences.” These are all 
books of serious scholarship or educational value. 

Among novels, Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes” had 
the largest library circulation during the year, with Sin- 
clair Lewis’ “Main Street” second. Other popular nov- 
els were “This Freedom,” and “Babbitt,” the latter 
books by the same two authors, “The Judge” by Rebec- 
ca West, “The Bright Shawl” by Hergesheimer, “The 
Cathedral” by Hugh Walpole, “The Covered Wagon” by 
Emerson Hough, and “Vandemark’s Folly” by Herbert 
Quick. 

Just here another surprise is to be noted. 
figures seemed to show that in Chicago Charles Dickens 
is becoming passe, Thackeray is neglected, Walter Scott 
has few readers, George Eliot, and 
George Meredith are almost never called for. The 
Robert Louis Stevenson cult is on the This 
fascinating story-teller retained his largely 
through “Treasure Island” whose principal readers were 
boys and girls. Thomas Hardy and Rudyard Kipling 
were not in great demand and Henry James was neg- 
lected, Howells forgotten and Jack London out of style. 


Library 


sulwer-Lytton 


wane. 
vogue 


Some of the favorites of other days however are still 
popular with the rising generation. Mark Twain's “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn,” Stevenson's “Treasure 
Island,” Jules Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues Un 
der the Sea” and “Mysterious Island,” “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “Swiss Family Robinson,” “Before the Mast” and 
Last of the Mohicans,” are as widely read today as 
ever. Girls who have discarded Elsie Dinsmore are still 
interested in Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little Men and Little 
Women,” “Eight Cousins” and “Rose in Bloom.” 


Among children under twelve, the three most popular 
books of the year were “Dr. Doolittle” by Hugh Loft 
ing, “Frozen Barriers” by Bellmore Browne and “Muti- 
neers” by Charles Hawes. Few adults perhaps ever 
heard of “Dr. Doolittle’ or Hugh Lofting, its author. 
Lofting is an Englishman who has been writing about 
three years and scored a popular success among little 
people with “Dr. Doolittle” which was his first book. 

The trend in reading among children, as 
grown-ups, is toward scrious books and the young peo- 
ple today, according to the library statistics, devour with 


among 


omnivorous appetite, books on radio, airplaning, biogra- 
phy, history, travel and other volumes of educational 
value and general information. 








Ob 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
DISTRICT K 


Tazewell, Va., February 9-10, 1923 


Resolutions and Recommendations Adopted 


First, whereas, the people of Tazewell have extended 


a very cordial welcome, and, whereas, they have 


to us 
taken every opportunity to make our visit among them 


pleasant and profitable: 


Therefore, be it, Resolved that we express our sincere 
courtesies and 


thanks and appreciation for the many 
favors which have been extended to us during our 
meeting here 

Second, whereas, Supt. A. S. Greever has been in- 


one of the best programs Dis- 


strumental in arranging 
trict K has ever had, and, whereas, he has so well 
planned the meeting as have this program carried 


out effectively 

CVherefore, be that we extend to him and 
others who assisted him in this important work our 
the success of the meeting. 
one feature of the West Bill re 


quires the teachers to make physical examinations of all 


) , ' 
it, Ite solved 


hearty congratulations on 


Third, whereas, 


school children; and, whereas, this not only is done at 


considerable loss of time on the part of teachers, but 
also ineffectively, since the teachers are not qualified to 
make this examination 

Therefore, be it, Resolved that we recommend that 
this feature of the West Bill be repealed and that the 
law be amended to provide that these examinations be 
made by properly qualified health officers under the d1- 
rection of the State Board Health. 

Whereas, the Virginia Journal of Education is the 
authorized voice of the State Teachers’ Association; 
and, whereas, this Journal is the principal means by 
which the professional thought of the teachers and 
school officers of the State may be disseminated: 


Resolved that the teachers of District 
of the Journal: 


Therefore, be it, 
K pledge their continued support 
\nd be it further Resolved that we favor making thi 
Journal a medium for discussion of the vital educational 


problems of the State 


\nd, whereas, in a number of counties the teachers 
receive the Virginia Journal through the courtesy of the 
County School Board 

Therefore, be it Resolved that we favor such a policy 
throughout the State 

Whereas, our visitors from the State Department of 
Education, Emory and Henry College, the Radford 
State Normal School, and the business and professional 
life of Tazewell have contributed invaluable material 


to the discussions connected with our conference, 
Be it resolved that we extend the hearty thanks and 


appre ciatt the to 
t they will continue their very welcome interest 


n of conference these visitors, and 


trust th: 


in our problems. 


in our work and 
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AN EXAMPLE OF GENUINE COMMUNITY 
CO-OPERATION IN FAIRFAX 
COUNTY 


Working by the aid of illumination furnished by 
dynamo driven by a gasoline engine, which, at the sam 
time, operates a portable sawmill, the citizens of Idy] 
wood, Va., are toiling night after night, from 8 o’clock 
until as late as 1 A. M., on the erection of an addition 
to the public school building there. 

This movement was prompted by the lack of funds in 
the county treasury to provide for labor. When th 
Idylwood Citizens Association petitioned the Fairfax 
county school board for an addition to the school, th 
board replied that it could provide for the constru 
tion materials but that the matter of labor would be left 
to the citizens. Owing to the increased population 
the community the need for additional space for classes 
was imperative, so, led by E. E. Salisbury, president of 
the Citizens Association, work was started on the stru 
ture. T. W. Ballard is the chief carpenter on the work 
and has been on the job practically every night sit 
building was started two months ago. 

\s an of the difficulties 
men have labored it is interesting to note that in o1 
dy for classes which will be for: 


instance under which 


to have the rooms rea 
this month it was necessary to place the roofing on 
addition during the coldest weather experienced this 
winter. 

The original structure consisted of two rooms and 
hall. When the addition is completed, it will provid 
of classes 


the present 


four-room school, which will take care 


being -formed and relieve congestion in 


quarters. 
Herbert F 
school board, commended the citizens 


Williams, member of the Fairfax count 
for their ent 
prise, and stated he had never seen such commu 
spirit exemplified in his ten years on the board. 

The : the builders 


futes the theory that the spirit of the pioneers is lost | 


energy and resourcefulness of 


reason of men engaging in the pursuits of modern lif 
as virtually all of these workers devote the dav t 


clerical duties in Washington. 


DIVISION SUPT. R. H. FARRIER IN HIS 
HOME PAPER 
Pearisburg Virginian, Giles County 
‘or the school year ending June 30, 1915, we « 
ed for schools $38,432.08 


1922, $100,052.09 


For the year ending Jul 
Nine years ago we had one 
ited four year high school; now we have four. 
in this time we have erected five high school buil 
one three-room, eight two-room and four one-root 
have this year the best schools that we have had 


bod 


average attendar 


the time mentioned, th« best teachers as a 
largest enrolment and the 
Jan. Ist. We are paying fifty per cent increas¢ 
aries to teachers holding first grade and above 


The uniform seventh grade examinatiot 


best 


ficates. 
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reased the efficiency of the high schooi pupils at least 


wenty-live per cent. Our levies for school purposes are 


w at the maximum save for a sinking fund. 

\ view. Our school standards and requirements 
id be made higher. We should require a stronger 
vor and more efficient service from our teachers 
ask them to require more study, better and more 

est made grades and more punctual attendance from 
pupils, and in the doing of it, we should give them 
cheerful support and encouragement. We are 
sed with our progress. Can we maintain it? The 


ture will tell. It is ideal and great to have improved 


ols and roads so closely allied, but fellow citizens, 
sts much money to support them. We must not 
ss down in the doing thereof a burden upon the tax- 
ers especialy upon the farmer, for he is the big man 
our neck of the woods, that will perhaps wreck the 
le A friend said to me last year, “Why 


Ol 


system, 
you decrease the salaries of teachers at least fifty 
cent?” I replied. “That would close all of the 
ils in Giles county.” The time has come in my 


dgment when it becomes every patriotic and loyal citi- 


to lay aside selfishness and combine in thought, 
nd deed for our common good. 


HOT LUNCHES AT APPLE GROVE, 
LOUISA COUNTY 
rincipal JOHN ROLLER in the Peptomist 

ere are so many advantages in giving a child some- 
ng hot at the noon hour that we feel that it is indeed 
rthwhile to try to overcome any obstacle which con- 

s us. For example in this school, which is a con- 
lated agricultural high school, many children are 
ught several miles in school wagons. This necessi- 
s their leaving home at an early hour. This also 
ins that it is late in the afternoon before they reach 
me. After being exposed to the cold weather as the) 
these children certainly need warming up at the 
m meal. The hot lunch necessitates the child’s eating 
re slowly, which means better digestion and _ better 
ith. It has been found through the investigations 
the Southern Division, Nutrition Services, American 
| Cross that “One of the chief contributing causes of 





ilnutrition is a cold and otherwise unwholesome school 


h.” Thus, in addition to other advantages, the under 
urished children are brought up to the standard for 
rmal children. The attendance is improved as a re- 

if the improvement in the physical condition of the 

It has been found also that the afternoon class 

rk in the schools serving hot lunch is better than that 
hools where the children eat cold lunches. 

hot lunch system improves the child socially. 

ad of going off to himself, as many bashful chil- 

do to eat their lunches, he eats at his desk and 


lks with the other children. He also learns that undue 


while eating is discourteous. 
ery little equipment is necessary for the preparation 
t least one hot food, such as cocoa or cream soup. 
hools where Home Economics is taught, practically 
idditional equipment is necessary. In schools where 
‘lome Economics is taught, it is possible to prepare 


certain foods with only a large kettle with a lid, a large 
spoon and a dipper. 

In this school the hot lunch project was discussed 
during the first month of school. The patrons offered to 
co-operate with the faculty and students in this work 
Many of the patrons allowed the children to bring vege 
tables, such as tomatoes, corn, and beans, to be canned 
for winter use. This canning was done by the Home 
Economics classes, thus giving practical work in food 
preservation. Other patrons promised to send a cei 
tain amount of milk, butter, sugar, or cocoa on certain 
days of the week. 

A special meeting of the Domestic Science Club was 
called on October 26, 1922. At this meeting definite 
plans for the preparation and serving of hot food at 
the noon hour were made. Ten girls having a study 
period just before noon agreed to serve on the prepara 
tion committee. This committee decided to work in 
groups of two. Partners were selected by drawing cor 
responding numbers. Later the day of the week on 
which each group was to prepare the lunch was decided 
upon. The remaining girls formed two serving commit 
tees and a monitorial staff. The duty of the serving 
committees is to serve the hot food to the grade children 
and to the high schuol pupils. Two girls, one from each 
serving committee, are on duty each day. The duties 
of the monitorial staff are: First, to supervise the 
washing of the cups used by the children; second, to 
wash the kettles in which the food is cooked; third, to 
put the kitchen in order after the preparing of the lunch 
The serving committees and the monitorial staff alter- 
nate each week. In this way each girl is monitor of the 
dish pan only once in three weeks. 

On October 30 the club members served the first hot 
food to the entire school. Since that date each child 
has been served either cocoa or a hot cream soup at the 
noon hour. Variety is brought about by serving cream 
of tomato soup one day, cream of potato soup the next 
day, cream of bean soup the next, and so on. In pre- 
paring some vegetables for soup, the fireless cooker, 
made by a General Science class and exhibited last fall 
at the County Fair, is used. 

At the ringing of the noon bell the children place nap- 
kins or pieces of white paper, their lunches, and their 
drinking cups on their desks. They then march out to 
the well to wash their hands; while they are out of the 
room the members of the serving committees on duty 
for the day go to the kitchen and get the kettles of hot 
soup or cocoa, take them to the rooms and fill the cups 
which are on the desks. The children then return to 
their rooms and eat their lunches. After they finish the 
lunch, they wash and rinse their own cups and spoons in 
the hot water provided by the monitorial staff. 

This project is carried on by the club members out 
side of class time. Miss Blanche Davis, the adviser of 
the club, supervises the serving of the lunch and helps 
the committees decide what to do and how to do it, 
although she teaches a class while the lunch is being 
prepared. 

Since the supplies are contributed by the patrons of 
the school the lunch is served free of charge to each 
pupil. 








RICHMOND CITY SCHOOLS 


he new George Wythe Junior High School just op 
posit Joh larshall High School will be opened about 
March 15th. !t will be occupied entirely by high school 
pupils. ~ 7 now about 3000 pupils attending John 
Marshall o1 louble shift plan. With the opening of 
the new school all these students will be accommodated 
on a sil daily session basis 

Che tollowing report on John Marshall graduates who 
entered the University of Richmond in September, 1922, 
will be interesting: Of the 27 giris who entered West 
hampton, 9 were on the Roll of Honor. Of the 26 boys 
who entered Richmond College, 5 were on the Roll of 
Honor 

John Marshall High School has had to increase its 
science teaching equipment due to the heavy demand 
on the part students for science work. The school 
now has two chemistry rooms; one biology room; one 


physics room; one geography room, 

Normal is growing in popularity. 
enrolment of 100 students. 
e received special training for 


The Richmrd City 


It now has an Of the 15 


lebruary graduates, 4 hav 


the teaching of French and Spanish in junior high 
schools. 

Richmond's school budget for 1923 is as follows: 
Pay roll $1,497 663 
General expenses 261,567 
Special equipment new buildings 56,000 

Total $1,815,230 
The new colored high school vill be ready for occu- 
pancy about March 15. 


Richmond teachers are taking the 
im and Mary Extension 


umber of 


F Virginia and Willi: 


A large n 
University 


courses 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY ROANOKE 
COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

Salem, February 10, 1923 

(1) Inasmuch as it is the custom of nations to honor 

their heroes by declaring a holiday, and inasmuch as 

Union observe February 22, 


states of the 


most of the 
Washington’s birthday, as a holiday, now therefore, be 
it resolved that we the Roanoke County Association of 
board that it de 


teachers petition the county school 
clare February 22 2 


Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution 


1° 4 
| 


1day 


| with pay. 
he presented to each member of the county board with 
the request that the board take action thereon immedi- 
ately 
(2) In order to 
among our teachers, to exert a greater influence in na- 
tional affairs, and to derive benefits from the co-opera 
tion with the National Education Association, be it re- 
Teachers Association 
Education Association, 


promote a more professional spirit 


solved that the Roanoke County 
be affiliated with the National 

and that every member of the Roanoke Teachers Asso- 
ciation be urged to join the National Education Associa- 


tion. 
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(3) 


been si 


solved that we do express our appreciation by a risin; 


Whereas the Roanoke 
» delightfully entertained at luncheon by 
Salem Parent Teachers Association, be it further r¢ 


EDUCATION 


vote of thanks. 


Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolutio: 


} 


(4) 


sociation 
terests in 
congressmen to support the Towner-Sterling Bill. 


lutions 


tion. 


Four 


will be 


the State Normal School at Harrisonburg, according 
an announcement just made by 


These four new scholarships are being offered by 


of the 


students of 

Che staff for the 1923 
lication, has recently been elected, and is now begin 
\udrey Chewning, of Bremo Bluff, is 


Swecker, of Montere\ 


work. 


editor-in-chief ; 


Whereas, we 


} 


churches 
Methodist and Presbyterian, preference being 


are interested in 


L. ANNIE JOHN 
VASHTI CAVE 

Committee. 
ALFREDA M. PEEI 
H. L. WEBB 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
HARRISONBURG 


scholarships, each worth One Hundred Dollars 


available next year 


President S. P. 


those denominations. 


Miss 


Miss Celia 


business manager. 


Dr. M 


a lecture before the student body February 8 


subject, 
striking number in the entertainment course. 
Miss Katherine M. Anthony, Supervisor of the 


ing Scl oo] 
in the teaching of history to a sixth grade 


1 
esson 


_" 
perore tl 


“The Vaudeville Mind,” which was a 


ruary meeting held in Harrisonburg recently. 


Che 


Trout Shaeffer, will make a trip early in March t 
March 2; Not 


einia 


March 


Glee Club will be under the auspices of local ch: 


cities, including 
3: Petersburg, March 5. 


Glee Club, under the direction of Miss 


Richmond, 
The appearance 


of Harrisonburg alumnae. 


President S. P. Duke, who has been vice-presiden! 
the Harrisonburg Chamber of Commerce for th« 
vear, has just been elected president for the ens 


vear. 


be sent to the Salem Parent Teachers Association. 
the Roanoke County Teachers As 


MARY ANN BROWN 


(5) Be it further resolved that a copy of these res 
e forwarded to the Virginia Journal of Educ; 


for students who will ent 


Dul 


“Schoolma’am,” the annual 


Harrisonburg, conducted a demonst! 


Rockingham Teachers Association at its 


of Harrisonburg, the Baptist, Luther 


give} 


H. Lichliter, a Cleveland clergyman, deliv: 


” 


I 
} 


Following the departure of Mrs. Pearl Powers M 


for Teachers College, New York. where she wil! 
- 


some advanced work in home economics, Mrs. 


Crum has been selected to take Mrs. Moody’s pla‘ 








Ceachers Association has 


the 


furthering educational in 
all its aspects, do resolve that we petition ou 


r 
I. 
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Educational News and Comments 


n. Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruc 
vas one of the speakers Iebruary 13 at Winches- 
m the occasien of that city’s celebrating the birth- 
f Chas. Broadway Rouse, a New York millionaire 
iant, Who began his business career in Winchester 
who has remembered that city in his philanthropic 


P. Duke, of the State Normal School at 
isonburg, was recently made president of the Cham- 
Another example of the 


esident S. 


f Commerce of that city. 
Ss recognition of educators as men of affairs. 


school board of Lawrenceville has asked the city 


for funds with which to erect a new high 


building. There has been an increase of fifty 
ent in the past five years in high school enrolment 
ing in inadequate accommodations to meet this in- 


e demand for high school instruction. 





York University introduces a modern innova 
n education in organizing classes for touring Eu- 
While the plan is new with us the 
That country had its peri- 
philosophers who wandered about the walks and 

f Athens 
farther afield with their study of geography, litera 


ir study. 
is as old as Greece. 
will go 


Their modern prototypes 


| economics and politics. Four points toward a 


egree will be allowed for each of the courses. 
sses will sail June 30 and return August 18. 


\ssociation of Virginia Colleges held its meet- 
ebruary 17 in Richmond at the Jefferson Hotel. 
liscussed a dozen topics relating to college prob- 
ranging from athletics to academic freedom. 
\\. Boatwright, of the University of Richmond, 
lected president and Dean A. W. McWhorter, of 
len-Sidney College, secretary. 


~—- 


nagniticent high school building was dedicated in 
ry at This is one of the largest and 
modern school buildings in the Northern Neck 
ist about $80,000. United States Commissioner of 
ition, J. J. Tigert, was the principal speaker at the 


Leesburg. 


tory services 


s Dama Hill, student of the State Normal School, 
ille. won the third prize for the best letter written 
subject of why El Eco, a Spanish paper, pub- 
hy Doubleday, Page and Co., should be made a 
g exercise in Spanish classes. 


chers in Virginia who have been receiving the 
N\eckly Geographic News Bulletins and whose subscrip- 
expired in January should not neglect to renew 





their subscriptions if they wish to have a complete tile 
of the bulletins. 


“If you get 10,000 people behind a movement it means 
something.” These are the words of G. L. Strong at 
the Educational Conference at Tazewell, February 9. 
He had reference to the State Teachers Association. 

The main theme of this conference was Professional 
Spirit of the Teacher. The following are some of the 
ideas expressed: 

“Teachers meetings are worthwhile when they are 
worthwhile and they are not worthwhile when they ar« 
not worthwhile.” 

“When men know what they are doing and how they 
are doing rt and where they are going, they are profes- 
sionally inclined.” 

“The teacher who does not know how to play the game 
is dangerous because a good player cannot tell what she 
will do and what is more she does not know herself.” 

“Professional mindedness is growing—evidences, (1) 
attendance at normal schools and departments of educa- 
tion; (2) study of literature by teachers and the higher 
academic standards set for entrance to teaching.” 

‘The next steps in the development of the profes 
sional spirit are: 

(1) detining and setting the limits of our job; 

(2) development of an impersonal attitude toward our 
work: 

(3) keen consciousness of a code of ethics among 
teachers.” 

‘To maintain our present progress in education, we 
must seek to increase the valuation of taxable property 
or raise the tax rate.” 

“Every activity in the State has progressed out of pro 
portion to the activities connected with education.” 


Here is an estimate of an alumnus of the value of 
university training: “Certainly a million is not much 
to expect when we think of the priceless gifts with 
which the University has endowed her sons and 
daughters and through them the State and the Nation. 
Could I convert all I received into gold, I should give 


the million myself.” 


A group made up of superintendents, principals and 
trustees at the Tazewell meeting spent a solid afternoon 
in discussing and exchanging ideas on some of their 
most vital problems, covering every topic on the printed 
program. They remained in session until after dark 
and then very reluctantly adjourned. 


Extension courses given by the College of William 
and Mary and the University of Virginia are in full 
swing in Richmond with a goodly attendance in each of 
the courses. 
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Charlottesville has 


Lhe schi ] | rd oT Wy oT 
recently put e for new school building at 
the corner of Gordon Avenue and 14th Street. Archi- 
tects are now busy on the plans for the building which 
Is to take it 800 pupils. This building will 
provide ne mmodations for the wes 
end and the m t ommunit\ 

Amertcanizatt Bnlictin is a paper published by the 
Americanization School at Norfolk. A recent issue con 
tains many letters from the pupils in which they express 
their appre n of the work of the school and in 
cidentally the pupils have the opportunity of exercis 


} let 


ing their ability to write e English language. 


The high school enrolment at Lynchburg is now 1,009. 


Last September four rooms were set apart for the 


high school grades at Garland-Rhodes grammar school 


in Rivermont but even this does not take care of the 


demands for high school instruction. 


James N. Rule has been appointed deputy superintend- 
ent of public instruction for the State of Pennsylvania 
resignation of Dr. 


to fill the vacancy caused by the 


William D. Lewis 


Greenville, S. C., announces an ambitious exposition 
which is to be open for a week beginning June 11, 1923. 
They propose to assemble school material and equip- 
ment and exhibit it in the large Textile Hall in that city. 
In addition to this there will be a program of speakers 
sent to eminent col- 


each day. Invitations have been 


lege presidents and educators all over the country. 


Stockton Baker has been elected presi- 
Institute 
Hamerschlag who has been the 


Baker 


Dr. Thomas 


Carnegie of Technology, Pittsburgh, 


dent of 
who succeeds Dr. A \ 
head of that institution for nearly 20 years. Dr. 


is a native of Maryland 


started an inno- 


The 
vation in. the 


Courier-Journal has 
field It 
Nineteenth Century History: 
Thomas P. Martin of 


Louisville 


newspaper proposes to give 


an extension course in 
The course is to be given by Dr 
course is to run in 
Oth- 


leading to a college 


the University of Louisville. The 
Magazine 
will be 


section for eighteen weeks. 


the Sunday 
er courses offered later 


degree. 


The Texas Outlook, the official organ of the Texas 


State Teachers Association, has appeared with a new 


color cover. The last issue contains a stenographic re- 
port of the annual meeting which makes a symposium 
on the Educatt 1 Problems of Texas by the represen 


at stat Texas is out where the West 
It has always been in the 


iit a) elnanee nent 


EDUCATION 


The idol of is the book. We are devoted 
worshippers of the graven image of print; books an 


mor books: 
Stephen Leacock tells the story of education when 


education 


meinorization and more memorizatio1 


contrasts Oxford with American universities. It 


it is on a production basis i: 
School Topics. 


hand-made in Europe, 


\merica. Quality versus quantity. 


Physical training activities must be taught and 


learned. In this period the teacher takes the initiative 
and teaches those activities essential for development Or 


participation in the recess, after school, a 


for free 
Saturday play pe riods. The instruction should be sched 
uled and conducted, so far as attendance and attitude « 

the pupils are concerned, like other school periods, but 
the instructional purpose should not make the period dis 
On the contrary, it should be charged wit! 


A.D. Brown. 


agreeable. 
a purpose and enjoyment. 


———— 


By an exchange of professors between the univers! 
ties of Chicago and Texas, Dr. William E. Dodd is gi 
ing courses in American History at the latter institution 
and Dr. Chas. W. Ramsdell is lecturing in the same field 
at Chicago. Dr. Dodd, it will be remembered by ma: 
of us, is a southerner and is interested in research in t] 
history of the Old South. 

The following six states require by law Bible reading 
in the public schools: Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
The amount 
Georgia 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 
which must be read varies considerably. 
quires that at least one chapter be read each day; Penn 
sylvania and Tennessee require at least ten verses ea 
day and New Jersey five verses. 


Superintendent H. Saunders, of New; 
News, has instituted a safety patrol squad at one of his 
school buildings where pupils are detailed to act as 
traffic officers at the time the children are entering thc 


school building in the morning and leaving it in 
These pupil-officers work under very s 


Joseph 


afternoons. 
regulations and in co-operation with the city p 


department. 


The people of Bristol, Virginia, have voted bonds 
to the amount of $150,000 for a new school building 
The old building on Mary Street will be torn « 
and a new one erected on the same site. 
Why not start some work in common honest 
your school before the session closes? Focus t] 


tention of the school upon honesty for four © 


1 rs 
1)¢ 


Place at the school doorway a succession of 
each bearing a proverb referring to honesty. Dis 


very classroom during the day, Get at 


“Is honesty 


these in « 
men to the question 
At the end of four weeks 1 
amon: 


from business 


an asset in business?” 


the definite result in the spirit of honesty 


pupils. 
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Book Reviews 


rH-McMurry LANGUAGE 
Smith and Mrs. Lida McMurry. 
Co., Richmond. 


SERIES, by C. Alphonso 
Johnson Publish- 
1g Two-book series. 
ple who are called upon to select textbooks for 
schools these days cannot miss it far in getting high 
books for the children as so much intelligent 
eht and effort are put into the making of textbooks. 
generally agreed by educators now-a-days that the 
in English for the elementary grades should ex- 
much of the formal grammar taught in former 


Language Series by Smith and McMurry con- 
this idea and proceed from the principle that 
ect speech is a matter of habit and therefore a result 


stant and proper exercise in correct speech habits. 
most outstanding and interesting feature of the 
ook series is the centering of all the oral and writ- 
exercises around classic pictures, stories and 
ture. 
second book contains all the essential elements of 
il grammar necessary in correct oral speech and in 
but presented in an informal manner. Peda- 
ily and psychologically the two books are built 


und principle and withal very teachable. 


The 


Six 


House. Edited by Olive B. Miller. 
Bookhouse for Children Publishers, Chicago. 
olumes. 
racter is said to be the ultimate end of all educa- 

lt is pretty generally agreed that the major subject 
hool which makes for moral standards and charac- 

the individual is literature. If this subject is 
rly started in the home and persistently and ef- 
tly continued in the school we may have some as- 
e of right character being developed in the child. 
ture appeals to the feelings and sentiments and 
re the well-springs out of which flow our atti- 
The values of life are 
Lit- 


ward life and things. 
mined in terms of the feelings and sentiments. 
re has to do with these higher and finer values 
Book House contains much of the best literature 
has ever been produced, and withal beautifully il- 
ted in color. The six veritable 
suse of good literature for children. 
lie schools which have sets of these possess a rich 
ility for character building if faithfully and prop- 


used. 


volumes are a 
The homes 


\Vortp’s Best Humorous ANeEcpoTEs, by J. Gil- 
hrist Lawson. George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 

s is one of the very best collections of humorous 
otes covering practically every subject of interest 
hlic speakers. The contents are classified so as 
ke the exact subject easily and quickly available. 
jokes are clean and dignified and credit is given 


sources. The list of children’s sayings, Trish 


Scotch wit are particularly interesting. It is a 
le one likes to pick up in the home for a period 


of laughter. It is an indispensable companion to the 


ready public speaker. 


Ward and 


Company, 


ENGLISH, by C. HL. 
Scott and 


Junior HiGHway To 
H. Y. Moffett. 
New York. 

This volume on the subject of teaching English in 
the elementary and the 


Foresman 


the upper grades of school 
junior high school is the result of years of teaching ex- 
perience in these fields by the authors. The test of 
what shall go into the book has been “does it work 
in the The text is an 


orderly procedure through rich and detinite exercises 


classroom 2” contents of the 


in oral and written practice. There is a sane balance 


between oral and written exercises and the necessary 


grammar facts. Teachers of English will welcome such 
a text because they will have something to work with 
in their own The end of 
the work intended for each grade on “minimum ability 
for promotion” are of inestimable value to the teacher 


classes. summaries at the 


who is getting his bearing in this important subject 


Johnson 


SroriEs OF SoutH AMERICA, by E. C. Brooks. 


Publishing Co., Richmond, Virginia. Pages 267. 
Price 80 cents. 

School children in the United States have always 
learned something about the conquest of South America 
in their history classes but about all they remember, or 
even learned, was the story of Pizarro and his question- 
able methods of extracting gold from the native Inca 
Indians. Mr. Brooks in his volume Stories OF SOUTH 
AMErIcA has brought that country of romance and beau- 
ty to the children in a way that it has never been done 
before. Grown-ups will find a fund of information 
about the country “south of Panama” and one who reads 
this little book will have a new interest in th« 
of South America and its rich history. The stories in 
the book are attractively and simply told with just 
enough of the historical facts to get a real and true 
picture of the interesting countries among the Andes 
and the plains of the Amazon and the La Platte. The 
little book should be found in the library of every 
school in the country if not used as a text in history 


per ple 


and geography classes. 
Starke 


pages 


by William E. 
York. 368 


TEACHERS PROBLEMS, 
Book Co., New 


EVERY 
American 
This book is true to its title. Every teacher has met 
some or all of these problems. 
Probably the greatest test of 


One cannot teach school 
without meeting them. 
the teacher is the way she meets the every-day problems 
of the schoolroom. Mr. Starke has anticipated all the 
usual problems a teacher is likely to encounter in the 
After a discussion of the 


course of a term’s work. 
principles of teaching and managing a school, the author 
gives a list. of actual situations which serve as the basis 
of fruitful discussion in class. It is one of those educa- 
tional books we can speak of as “helpful.” 








dl 


VIRGINIA DELEGATES TON. E. A. PLAN 
TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 

The Virginia delegates to the N. E. A. 

planning to arrive in California in time for the 

\World’s 


venes June 28. 


are 


Conference on Education which con- 
The party will leave Richmond 
June 13, and will make stop-overs at Chicago, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, Grand 
Canyon, Los Angeles, Catalina Island and Santa 
Barbara. Opportunity will be given for attend- 
ing the summer school at Berkeley. The re- 
turn trip will take in Portland, Seattle, Victoria, 
Vancouver, Glacier, Lake Louise, Banff and St. 
Paul. 

An estimate ranging from $276.50 to $305, 
which includes all side trips and hotel accommo- 
San Francisco, has been se- 


dation except in 





Southeastern Teachers Agency 
Elk Park, N. C. P. O. Box 75 


All kinds of White Teachers wanted for the 
South and Bordering States for 1923-24. 


Enrollment Free—Enroll Now! 





Emergency Vacancies 


WE HAVE THE BEST 
Three Offices 33 One Registration 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, 8S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 





V / E / / C 
et nS ravings O, luc. 
Photo Engravers 
Richmond. Va. 

Special Rate on Annual Cuts 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Make your education count. Get 
the best position to be had. We 
place teachers and school executives 











in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 

specialists—largest in Ameriea. No elementary school subjects. College 
graduates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can- 
didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Blég., St. Louis, Me 





Literature books by Waitman Barbe 
Professor of English in West Virginia University 
Famous Poems Explained 

School edition 92 cents. Library edition $1.50. 
Great Poems Interpreted, $2.00. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Publishers 


11-15 Union Square West New York City 
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This 


since they are so often a question of personal 


cured. estimate does not include meals, 


preference. The board at the summer schoo] 
will be from $75 to $80. Tuition is $25. Ar- 
rangements will be made for those who do not 
wish to remain at the summer school to return 
at the close of the N. E. A. A second 
itinerary which includes Yellowstone Park in 


sessions. 


stead of Grand Canyon is being planned. 

For further information, write to Miss Cor- 
nelia S. Adair, Treasurer of the N. E. A., Bain 
bridge School, South Richmond, or Miss Nanni 
W. Thompson, State Director of the N. E. A., 
Springfield School, Richmond, Va. 





$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 

Become a U. S. Government Railway Mail Clerk 
These are permanent positions, and have short hours, 
long vacation with pay and rapid promotion. Because 
of their education, teachers have an excellent chance 
for appointment and promotion, and we advise writ- 
ing immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept, R260 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions, and in 
formation telling how to get a position. 





%—-INVESTMENT—100%—A Home-Study 


1 course 
leading to High School Diploma, Bachelor of Peda- 
gogy or other degree. 11th Year. Catalog FREE 
Teachers Professional College, Washington, D.C. 





READOPTED 
FOR 
VIRGINIA 


4 


New-World Speller, Gaades 2 to 7 

Primer of Hygiene, Grades 4 and 5 

Primer of Sanitation and Physiology. 
Grades 6 and 7 

Human Physiology. High Schools 

Laboratory Manual for Human Phy-i- 
ology, High Schools 


st 
World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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HODGDON’S THE ENCHANTED PAST | 


“True stories of the lands where civilization began” 


This new supplementary reader for the upper grammar grades 
leads the pupil to the sources of our own culture, and opens 
to him a world with which he is little familiar. An ap- 
preciation of the underlying civilization of Egypt, India, China, 
Babylon, Persia, Palestine, Greece and Rome; and their litera- 
ture, art and religion, is brought home freshly and convincingly. 
“The Enchanted Past’’ is an excellent book to supplement 
courses in history, geography and civics. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


- 70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











$1,338,178,142.00 


worth of property 
and 
MORE THAN SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND LIVES 


represent the “fire losses” in the United 
States for the five years ending in 1920. 





‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 


v 
Who paid these losses? Eyery person in The worlds largest 
United States contributed either directly or makers of Crayons 
rectly Waiter Color Painis 
Who is going to stop them? No other 6 Allied Producis 
ney can do so much in overcoming this in- v 
usable national waste as can the public schools 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


teaching fire prevention in an effective manner. 


“Uncle Jim the Fire Chief’ was recently 
ted as one of the many Supplementary Read- 
for the schools of Virginia, but it is the only 

f its kind. Provide for its use in your 
ls next year. 








e us now for a sample copy. TT Ty iy 


The Southern Publishing Co. 


Dallas, Texas 























“ sf )- 
Thad six honest, serving men’; 


| 
(They taught me alll knew): 
Their names are WHAT and WHY and WHEN, 
| and HOWand WHERE and WHO." _.,...<, 
| 
| 
| 


WHAT was the Declaration of London? 

WHY does the date for Easter vary ? 

WHEN vas the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito ? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge e 

WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes? 

1} Are these “six men" serving youtoo? Give 
them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS ee 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 4 & 4 
DICTIONARY 


in your school, home, office, 
club, library. This “Supreme An- - 
thority” in all knowledge offers service, imme- 
diate, constant, lasting, trustworthy. 






cAnswers all kinds of questions. A century of de- 
veloping, enlarging, and perfecting under exacting 
care and highest scholarship insures accuracy, com- 
pleteness, compactness, authority 

Write for a sample page of the New 
tegular and India Papers, FREE 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 


| 
\. Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. Established 1831. i 
a _ ame 
(SCC FCS CSe SSS Seeeeeee se See Eases etaseseeses 


Words, specimen of 


ESSEC SEES ESSSS HOSS HS SSESSTESESSSSSSSS SS SHS ESSSSASTSSEETEERSSEESERESEESSSSSS EE EEE SESES EERE SEE SEESSESEs 





























The WILLIAM 
BYRD PRESS 


Incorporated 












QUALITY PRINTERS 
AT RIGHT PRICES 











We Specialize on 


School Catalogs 
and 
School Annuals 


















1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 














RICHMOND : : VIRGINIA 
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| AMERICA FIRST 
national 
| and vital. 

| OLD TIME TALES 
| 


makes our history interesting 


provides an historical background for 
American history. 
FLINT 
tells the story of a brave Indian. 
PEP 
is the story of a brave dog, 
MOONS OF LONG AGO 
a collection of Indian Nature Myths 
retold. 

THREE MUSKETEERS 
Dumas’ great masterpiece retold in 
gripping—forceful English. 
LORNA DOONE 
One of the greatest English romances 
abridged for juvenile readers. 
WONDER STORIES 
the best myths for girls and boys. 
All these and many others are 
BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS 


Circulars and prices upon application to 


Milton Bradley Company 


Arch at Seventeenth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. L. NARAMORE, Manager 











Dustless Sweep 


Will eat the dust and the germ, if you 
will use just a handful or two before the 
broom when sweeping. It lays the dust, 
oils and polishes the floor, and keeps the 
germs and dust from flying in the air 
while sweeping. The cost is very small, 
$2.75 per 100 lbs. in 300-lb. barrels, 
f. o. b. Oxford, N. C., or we will pay the 
freight on two barrels or more. Guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction or no 
charge, or refund will be made. 


4 








Address 
Southern Floor Sweep 
Company 


P.O.Box312 :: Oxford, N. C. 
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McVenn’s 
Good Manners and Right Conduct 


has just been adopted for 
supplementary use in Virginia. 


This state adoption gives you the opportunity to use an unusually de- 
lightful text in your reading or civics courses. Reading material of 
literary value and reproductions of famous pictures form the medium 
through which these two books teach manners and morals. They are 


tactful in presentation, interesting, and effective. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street + New York City 











The O’Shea and Kellogg 
Everyday Health Series 


Book One—Building Health Habits Book Two—Keeping the Body in Health 








“The series . . . in its entirety . . . makes a real contribution to the warm- 
est subject in American schools to-day—Health Education. Its pedagogy is sound: 
its motivation real and appealing; its underlying science modern and accurate, 
while its constant appeal to the eye is so fresh and fascinating as to practically 
guarantee its teaching power through sustained interest . . . 


“The authors are sound in that habits and not information must be the 





ultimate goal in health teaching.” 
—The Educational Review. 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Fredericksburg State 
Normal School 


Two. Year Courses 


HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Ai 


gree course in two years. 


1. For Teachers in Primary Grades Harrisonburg 
2. For Teachers in Grammar Grades » a 
3. For Teachers in High School Grades Virginia 
(Junior and Senior) 
4. For Teachers in Home Economics 
5. For Teachers in Business Subjects Prepared, by the best modern stand- 
F Y Cc ards, for the professional training of 
1 iia our fa nptee ; teachers. 
. For Teachers in Business Subjects f : 
2. For Teachers in Industrial Arts Spring Quarter begins March 20th. 
3. For Teachers in Music Supervision Students who began the elementary 
4. For Teachers in Physical Education course in the summer of 1922 are advised 
The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to to take the spring and summer quarters of 
Students completing a four-year course. 1923 d ] h ° f 
Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and 4) and complete the requirements for 
two-year College Courses may complete the de- the elementary certificate before the 


opening of the fall term. 
Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 


Separate Summer School Catalog. New Open 
r Amphitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. 


is advised. 


For further information apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE 


President 


Write for information of special features. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 








Early registration for the winter session 


























The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 
SCHOOL OF NORMAL AND OF COLLEGE GRADE 


Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (| ) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate; (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate. 


SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 


Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 
ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School offers four-year courses in 11 trades: 
Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing; Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking: 
Carpentry; Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithing. 

JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here 
you may get the best possible training 
at the least possible cost. Open all the 
year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 

SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 


H. L. Bares, 
Registrar 











MODERN PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE and HEALTH 


MARY S. HAVILAND 


That we teach health not for the child 
to know but for him to live 


That health does not depend on knowl- 
edge but on habits 


That habits rise from knowing but 
grow strong by doing— 


That knowing and that doing, both 
are easier and surer when interest is 
caught and imagination beguiled 


These are the principles. It is the in- 
genuity and completeness of their ap- 
plication that make the Haviland the 


one most modern course. 
Inquiries Solicited 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia Chicago London 











~ UNIVERSITY 


of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
ect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
\rts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 

urses are offered leading to the degrees of 
hb. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms, 


II. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
truction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

iI. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master's De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men: 
loan funds for both men and women 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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. Zenith Motion Picture Machine 
Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy 
uo 
4 Complete Course in Drawing for $2.00 
Bf 

In the 35 chapters of Lederer’s Drawing Made 
Kasy, you get the practical equivalent of 35 
lessons of a correspondence course in oo 

and all for the relatively small sum of $2.00. 


Lederer’'s Drawing Made Easy is’ designed 
specially for those who want to know the 





‘undamental principles of drawing and how to 
each drawing Its chapters or lessons cover 
such subjects as outlines for beginners—per- 


spective, light and shade principles of compo- 
sition, foreshortening, expression and emotion, 
action drawing, drawing pictures of people and 


animals, drawing from nature, geometrical forms, 
pen and ink drawing, water coloring, cartooning, 
clay modeling, paper cutting and folding, and 
many other similar subjects Drawing Made Easy 


ontains more than 1,000 illustrations. 

As it name implies, Drawing Made Easy 
teaches the easiest way to get results. If you 
want to learn how to draw, or if you need help 





in teaching others how to draw, you will find 
Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is just what you Approved and listed as 
want, and remember the price is but $2.00. a standard machine by 
Further, it is sold on the money-back basis the Underwriters’ 
that if you are not satisfied, your money will Laboratories of the 
be refunded if the book is returned promptly. National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Write for Catalog and 
Hall & McCreary Company write for Cat 
430 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago EDUCATIONAL MOVIE CORP. 











110 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 

















Secretarial Studies DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
eens a ee eee eee Adjustable Window Shades 


| This is the first book published that seriously Note the Good Points of Our 


|} undertakes the problem of converting ordinary 
machine stenographers into thinking secretaries, DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 


Permanent 


Efficient 


It develops initiative, executive ability and the 
power to do. It deals effectively with the en 


tire field of secretarial activities. 





The outfit consists of four books as follows: 

















FOR THE STUDENT | me 
Seeretarial Studies (text)... .<scenccecsen $1.40 Z Rapid 
Laboratory Materials (pad form)......... AO | Sanitary 
| 
FOR THE TEACHER oe 
Secretarial Dietation (eontains all the nia- | rtistic 
terial necessary in working out the dicta- Durable 
CE GRITS RIOUIE) 6 aia essa cic vis Fe eGiwe om swee SO | Essential 
| Teacher's Handbook a Suetistelets beaten wr eit 5) Serviceable 
Write Now For Detailed Information Please Send Us Your Inquiries 
| 
| The Gregg Publishing Company Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Prancisco London SPICELAND, INDIANA 


























The Parade 


| of the Wooden Soldiers 


HIS fascinating march selection forms a part of the famous 
“Chauve Souris,” a Russian production brought to this coun- 
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try from the Bat Theatre, in Moscow. To the accurate, mechani- an 4 


cal rhythm of the music, living “wooden soldiers,” led by their 


captain, march and countermarch without a word of command. 


| This record of the Parade of the Wooden Soldiers offers a 
splendid suggestion for a wooden soldier drill to be enacted at a 
™_ public entertainment. Furthermore, its excellent tempo makes 


occasion. 


Portland Cadets March. Columbia Band. 





| Additional School Marches 


Strict, rhythmie marching is necessary for assembly 
and dismissal of school. Loud, clear band records are 
far superior to any other accompaniment. In addition, 
they offer a stimulation to physical drill, many types 
of which may be adapted to music. 


‘Assembly’? March. Prince’s Band \ A-3042 

Battleship Connecticut March. Prince’s Band { 10-in. 75c 

| The “‘Assembly’’ March. (Hager) Prince’s Band | A-7576 

Fire Drill Gallop. Prince’s Band /{ 12-in. $1.25 

| Washington Post March. (Sousa) Prince’s Band A-7515 
Petits Pierrots March. (Bosc) Prince’s Band } 12-in. $1.25 
Father of Victory. (Ganne) Prince’s Band 


\ A-7516 
Italian Riflemen. (Eilenberg)  Prince’s Band f 12-in. $1.25 
High School Cadets March. (Sousa) Prince’s Band \ A-7517 
March Lorraine. (Ganne) Prince’s Band { 12-in. $1.25 
Flashing Glory March. (Martin) Prince’s Band \ A-7520 
The Life Guard March. (Martin) Prince’s Band / 12-in. $1.25 
Spirit of Victory March. (Cogswell) Prince’s Band \ A-7535 
Connecticut March. (Nassann) Prince’s Band / 12-in. $1.25 


6 Liberty Songs March, Part I. Prince’s Band \ A-7541 
Liberty Songs March, Part II. Prince’s Band / 12-in. $1.25 
March Boccaccio. Prince’s Band | A-7577 


| When the Grand Old Flag Goes By. Prince’s Band / 12-in. $1.25 
| 
Hear Columbia New Process Records 


= 


Parade of the Wooden Soldiers. From “Chauve Souris. 











Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
1819 Broadway New York 





it a splendid march for many school uses, on any appropriate 


») A-7578 
12-inch 
{ $1.25 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a 
Grafonola with a number of records in your 
schoolroom on trial, without cost or obligation 
to you, that you may prove, to your own satis- 
faction, of what great value a Grafonola and 
Columbia educational records can be in your 
school. 





Teachers who are unable to secure these 
or any other records from local Columbia 
Dealers may send orders direct to Educa- 
tional Department, Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, New York City. 











Send this coupon for free literature 


9p tie Sits Shia le a A ls RS Hal a eee omy 

| Columbia Graphophone Co. 

1819 Broadway, N. Y. 

| Please send the following literature: 

| Graded List of Records [1 Primary Records 

| Children’s Songs 1 Band Accompaniments 

7 Grafonola Folder _) l 
| 

| WIN 55. < 1. yea chartreuse comeoiaees eleamamesinteeere | 

| Add VJE March 

Address 
Sica cats debs Geman sialic Aim Miles alice ADA Ain AU th es ate ei 7 
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High School pour in Virginia 


On February 8, 1923 
Lewis and Hosic’s Practical English 


for High Schools 
and 
Place’s Beginning Latin 
Were adopted for exclusive use in the High 
Schools of Virginia for a period of four years 
The following books were re-adopted for an additional period of four years: 
Clark’s Introduction to Science 
Dryer’s High School Geography 
Andrews’ Practical Course in Botany 
Robbins’ Plane Trigonometry 
New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping (Rittenhouse) 


(Introductory Course—Advanced Course—Complete Course) 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 








hac hy were the Architectural, 
\ Engineerin boas Textile achievement ot 
‘ a } the Es hyotias Baigpapies and Babylonian 
Civilizations lost to posterity? 


mt Seiy scholars hold that it was duc 


Greater National Progress 


Through Education 


eT 0 —————— a 


As \ lack of universal education 
: Ye 11H) ie ) 
MAN CMU MUI I Let us make American ideals perpetual 
WAAL WWRH tit i a through education 
WHE by — “Taal a . 
5 | o this end we strive with you towar 
7 
\ pS ~_ _ re 
\ = = | “7,5 
2 
\ 
+ 
4 


‘ay Ke 
A Sign Of Quality Wei A Mark Of Service 


ELC 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


1516 Orleans Street and School Supplies Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. 
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ET US prepare plan of your auditorium showing seating arrangement. This will be 
of no charge to you and will enable you to derive exact number of chairs your 


auditorium will accommodate and the best possible arrangement. 
floor plan of the auditorium of your new building. 
styles of auditorium chairs of popular design and construction. 








No. 121 
AUDITORIUM 
OPERA CHAIR 





All of our chairs are 
manufactured 







complete 


Just send us a 


We specialize in many different 





in our own factory, every 
part passing a rigid in- 
spection. Let us send 
you a catalog of our full 
line of auditorium opera 
chairs in which you are 
sure to find something 
suitable for your pur- 
These chairs are 
made with both iron 
standards and steel stand- 
ards. These chairs are 
made in sections; many 
chairs to the section, fur- 
nished in 18, 19 and 20 
inch widths. Furnished 
with hat wires or with- 
out. Number and Letter 
Plates if desired. 


pose. 











No. 202 


MOVABLE AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


These chairs are in effect movable 
opera chairs; seats fold independently; 
entire frame work folds for canvenient 
removal and compact storage. Made in 
sections, twos, threes and fours, also 
singles. Furnished in standard finishes, 
oak, walnut, and natural. 


Heavy 5-ply select ma- 
ple veneer of correct 
form. Steel castings. 
Hard maple throughout: 
finished natural. Perfect 
compactness when fold- 
ed. This is a very pop- 
ular chair and is per- 
fectly comfortable be- 
cause it “‘fits.”” An ad- 
mirable chair for Sun- 
day schools, 
churches and 
schools, 

Ship- 















Singles only 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND KINDER- 
GARTEN LINE 
No. 10 chair can be furnished in three 
sizes as follows: Per doz. 
No, 10-A—Seat 17 in. above floor. .$25.00 
No. 10-B—Seat 14 in. above floor.. 23.00 





No, 10-C—Seat 11 in. above floor.. 22.50 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


2000-12 W. MarsHa.u St. 





VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 















Be sure to get the genuine 
“Virgoplate” Blackboard made 
in black and green in standard 
widths and lengths; manufac- 
tured exclusively by us. Write 
for free sample today. 


American Tubular Steel 
Desk 


More permanent than your 
building. Get descriptive mat- 
ter and prices before placing 
your orders, 


Complete catalog, prices and 
descriptive matter mailed you 
on anything in our line 
promptly. 





No. 56 


MOSHER 
EINDERGARTEN CHAIR 
Furnished natural green 
and brown finish, 12 and 14 
inch sizes. 


THE BEST OF EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Box 1177. 
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Why pay the Middleman? 

Why pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 
Patronize a Southern Industry. 


SEMI-STEEL DESKS 


PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN VIRGINIA 
Singles. Doubles. 


Ny RIS oo ive win die 4 oie eine usienwe $6.00 $8.25 
ae ee ry 5.75 7.75 
EN AE Te aid cs. scpin. pe ere-oeon. 0% 018 00cm 5.50 7.25 
i re 5.00 6.75 
SS NE IIIs oc 5-4:85-5:9.0-6:0 2 eee tues 4.00 5.75 
RECITATION = All sizes 4, 6 d 8 ft 
NE PI andere aie be c.eiyis we apa werbele 
TABLET ARMS. os seine’ eile win pease eee 75 


Large Stock “te Immediate Shipment 


Write for Our Catalogue of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 




















—IMMEDIATE 














: Thtentane on Almost Every Type of School Desks 
That Is Why We Have Stocked 
OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 





The Theodor ait Co. 


302 North 9th St. Richmond, Va. 














